























PRESIDENT GREEN has given the 
hearty endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor to Donald Nel- 
son’s suggestion for joint management- 
labor committees in plants working on 
war contracts. Mr. Nelson’s proposal, 
said Mr. Green, is “in line with our 
long-established practice of union- 
management cooperation through com- 
mittees set up for that purpose.” Mr. 
Green, in a letter to Mr. Nelson, also 
hailed the decision of the War Produc- 
tion Board to suspend the system of 
competitive bidding for war contracts. 


THE NATIONAL War Labor Board 
has decided to open hearings before 
the full board to the public. In com- 
menting on the change in procedure 
Chairman Davis said: “The practice 
by public bodies of holding open hear- 
ings is one of the hallmarks of democ- 
racy. Because of the national agree- 
ment between labor and management 
that there shall be no strikes or lock- 
outs for the duration of the war and 
that all disputes shall be settled by 
peaceful means, the decisions of the 
board have a quasi-judicial character.” 


THE SEATTLE convention of the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
demned the confused, conflicting ad- 
ministration of defense housing 
through a multitude of overlapping and 
competing agencies. The convention 
directed the Federation’s Housing 
Committee to take steps “to achieve a 
fundamental realignment and unifica- 
tion of the national housing policy.” 
President Roosevelt has now issued an 
executive order unifying all housing 
agencies under a single head and creat- 
ing three operating bureaus, the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, the 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion and the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Under the new administra- 
tive setup, procedures have been 
streamlined to administer public de- 
fense housing, defense home financing 
and the mortgage insurance programs 
of the federal government. 


CORPORATION PROFITS after 
taxes last year matched the previous 
all-time peak of 1929 and exceeded the 
top figures of the First World War. 
In 1941 profits amounted to well over 
seven billion. Yet with profits at the 
highest point in American history there 
were still altogether too many fami- 
lies—55 per cent, to be precise—with 
incomes of less than $1500, which is 
considered the minimum income neces- 
sary for maintaining a family of four 
at a bare subsistence level. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS took 
the lives of 18,000 workers in 1941, a 
sharp increase over the 1940 toll. What 
are the’employers doing to prevent the 
loss of life and limb in their plants? 
What are the newspaper editorialists, 
always so quick to jump all over labor, 
doing to force careless employers to 
take measures to reduce the appalling 
number of industrial accidents? 


MILLIONS heard William Green 
pledge that the workers represented 
by the American Federation of Labor 
will buy one billion dollars’ worth of 
defense bonds and stamps this year. As 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., speaking on the same 
program, pointed out, this is the largest 
single pledge of funds to come from 
any group in the entire country. 
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Pu Production | 


Hard months are ahead. The ma- 
terials of war are for the most part 
materials of peace. Peace has given 
way to war and many of the materials 
; which gave us those 
conveniences we 
have come to take 
for granted must 
now be devoted ex- 
clusively to war 
production. In the 
months ahead there 
will be  privation 
and there will be 
hard work. Yet, if 
I understand the 
temper of the American people, there 
will not be complaint or protest if the 
job is well done. But to do it well, 
those of us on the production line have 
got to get into this fight now. It’s a 
fight in which no holds are barred. 
Our enemy has suspended all the rules. 
We can’t fight by the book. For that 
reason nothing can be allowed to delay 
production. 

There must be sweat and action on 
the production line to match the blood 
and action on the battle line. 

We must train our sights on 168 
hours per week of machine-time to 
match the 168 hours per week of ma- 
chine-gun time. 

The men of the production line dare 
do no less than the men of the battle 
line. 

The slaves of Germany and the 
slaves of Japan are producing arms at 
a peak which we must equal and then 
surpass—quickly. 

I therefore say to you free men and 
free women on the production line— 
to the free management of American 
industry—work as you’ve never 
worked before that we may defeat an 
enemy more ruthless, brutal and bloody 
than we ever faced before. 

Donald M. Nelson. 
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SAID THE SHIPYARD WORKER 10 THE ADMIRAL: 
“We'll Build Them --- Build Lots of Them --- Build 
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WAR 


By ALBERT E. MONK 


President, Australasian 
Council of Trade Unions 


OR THE first time in her 154 

years’ history Australia, the only 
country in the world whose soil has 
never furnished a battlefield, is fight- 
ing for her national existence, with the 
Japanese aggressors already hammer- 
ing away at her northern defenses. 

With a large proportion of her sea- 
soned fighting men still abroad, their 
tanks reduced by the tragedies of 
Greece and Crete and Malaya, our 
nation of 7,000,000 people has braced 
itself to meet its responsibilities as the 
last outpost of white democracy in the 
Southwestern Pacific. 

A Labor government leads the fight, 
supported and strengthened by the 
confidence not only of a powerful and 
determined trade union movement, but 
by the confidence of the people of 
Australia as a whole. 

Equal in area to the United States, 
Australia has progressed in the century 
and a half since its founding as a penal 
settlement to the status of an inde- 
pendent nation within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In that 
development the working man has 
played a major part. 

Even before the six Australian states 
federated forty-two years ago to form 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
influence of the workers. was strong. 
Bitter industrial struggles at the end 
of last century had convinced the Aus- 
tralian labor movement of the need for 
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Determined to stay free, Australia is building planes, tanks and guns 


political expression. When the federa- 
tion was formed, under a constitution 
which drew largely on the experience 
of the United States, the second federal 
government was a Labor government. 

Today Australia has in the federal 
sphere its eighth Labor government, 
and four of the six states are governed 
by Labor. In two states the Labor 
party has been in power almost con- 
tinuously for twenty years or more. 

The workers of Australia are unani- 
mously and unequivocally determined 
that the war against the Axis—the war 
for democracy, for the right to live as 
free men—must and will be won. They 
realize that an Axis victory would 
mean that unionism, with its priceless 
corollaries, would disappear. They 
know that, if ever there was a workers’ 
war, this is it. At stake is everything 
the workers of the world have stood 
for, everything they have hoped for. 

The Australian labor movement has 
many years of responsibility and ex- 
perience behind it. Just as American 
Republicans look back to Hamilton 
and Lincoln, and Democrats to Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson, the Aus- 
tralian Labor party claims its iden- 
tity with Australia’s young national 
tradition. The party is the only one 
which has had a continuous existence 
since federation of the states in 1901. 

The growth of Australia’s great 
unions began in the Seventies—a 


growth that by 1914 was to give Aus- 
tralia 105 unionists per thousand popu- 
lation, then the highest proportion in 
the world. The growth of political 
labor took place in the Nineties, when 
the unions, defeated in disastrous 
strikes, decided that workers needed 
parliamentary representation. 

On its record Australian labor can 
claim a deeply national tradition, which 
provides the background to its determi- 
nation to carry through to victory the 
struggle against Hitlerism. As Prime 
Minister John Curtin has said: 

“Labor is not a class movement. It 
belongs to the whole people.” 

Edward J. Holloway, veteran of the 
industrial movement and now Minister 
for Social Studies, expressed the view 
of the average Australian when he 
said, not long after the war started in 
September, 1939: 

“Labor men in Australia have de- 
cided that it is better to die on their 
feet than to live for the rest of their 
lives on their knees. 

“Much as we hate war, we realize 
that behind this war there is an effort 
to take away all the things we have 
achieved in the last fifty years and to 
prevent realization of our hopes in the 
future.” 

In June of 1941 the Australasian 
Council of Trades Unions passed the 
following resolution: 

“This Congress recalls and reaffirms 
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the declaration of the New South 
Wales and Victorian Branches of the 
A. C. T. U. and other sections of the 
trade union movement in 1939 and the 
Trade Union Congress of 1940, sup- 
porting the war against Hitler and 
Fascism. 

“We record our uncompromising 
determination to continue the struggle 
against the aggressor powers who are 
endeavoring to destroy personal lib- 
erty, industrial and political freedom, 
the right of collective bargaining and 
association and, therefore, pledge the 
trade union movement to work for a 
swift and complete victory for the cause 
of democracy against aggression and 
oppression.” 

This was no theatrical expression of 
a resolve. These were not brave words 
without acts to support them. In Feb- 
ruary, 1942, under the leadership of 
the Australian Labor party, the trade 
union movement showed that it meant 
what it said when it approved the pass- 
ing of almost dictatorial powers into 
the hands of Labor Prime Minister 
John Curtin, former timber-worker 
and trade union official. 

Sweeping government regulation to 
mobolize Australia’s personal and ma- 
terial resources for war were intro- 
duced by the government and accepted 
and supported by the trade unions. 
Under the new wartime economic or- 
der the government has complete con- 
trol of manpower, wealth, property. 
It has frozen wages and prices, limited 
profits to four per cent, forbidden 
speculation in commodities and the 
sale or transfer of property, forbidden 
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Gun carriers in production in one of the commonwealth’s new plants 
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absenteeism of either employer or em- 
ploye. It has forbidden employes in 
any type of work to change jobs unless 
the prospective employer has the sanc- 
tion of the National Service Office. 
Australia’s government now has wider 
powers than any Australian govern- 
ment—probably any democratic gov- 
ernment—has ever had before. 

Naturally, many of these powers in 
the hands of government cut directly 
across the rights and privileges that 
Australian labor has won by many 
years of hard struggle in the industrial 
and political fields. But the Australian 
worker prefers a temporary sacrifice of 
freedom now, when danger threatens, 
to the permanent sacrifice of freedom 
that an Axis victory would bring. 

A special conference of federal 
unions, metropolitan trades and labor 
councils and the full executive of the 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions 
recognized that many of these powers 
are fundamentally opposed to the poli- 
cies and traditions of the trade union 
movement, but accepted them as sacri- 
fices necessary to victory. 

This is a positive enough indication 
of the totality of Australian labor’s 
effort in this fight for democracy. But 
there is much more to the story than 
this. 

It is probably difficult for workers 
in so highly industrialized a country as 
the United States to realize the shock 
Australia’s economic system had to 
overcome to meet the demands of 
modern war. The problem was made 
more complex by the fact that half a 
million of our normal peacetime work- 





ers were absorbed into the 
forces. 

Until a decade ago we were pri- 
marily an agricultural country, and 
even with growing industralization we 
were by no means an industrial coun- 
try when war broke out. Fewer than 
5,000 Australians were actually em- 
ployed in war industry in September, 
1939. 

Naturally, manpower was our major 
problem—not only manpower as such, 
but skilled labor. In the vital male 
age group between nineteen and forty 
were 1,200,000 men. It was this 
group which was drawn on most 
heavily for active service; and it was 
this group, also, which had to provide 
a vast proportion of the additional 
skilled labor for the mushrooming war 
industries. 

It wasn’t merely a matter of finding 
labor to operate these new industries, 
The industries had to be built. Mili- 
tary camps had to be built, airdromes, 
hangars, quarters for personnel ; build- 
ings to house the munitions plants had 
to be erected, gasoline reserve tanks 
constructed, work on docks speeded. 
Huge jobs were rushed through—some 
costing up to £17,000,000 for the build- 
ing shell alone. 

Apart from doubling and trebling 
the tempo of established industries, 
we had to put into production new 
processes which had formerly been 
considered outside our range of effort. 
For the first time in their experience, 
Australian workmen were asked to 
mass-produce precision jobs, such as 
airplane engines. 

I am proud that the skill of our 
trained artisans was equal to the de- 
mand, and that the Australian trade 
union movement was able to look at 
the problem in the most realistic terms 
of self-interest. Youths leaving school 
were api pupils and apprentices ; semi- 
skilled labor, under the tuition of 
skilled fellow-unionists, quickly be- 
came skilled. Australian labor did the 
job it was called upon to do. 

Two months before the war, in Sep- 
tember, 1939, there were approximately 
2,125,000 employed in Australian in- 
dustry; but unemployment, including 
seasonal unemployment, stood at 9.3 
per cent. By May of last year, unem- 
ployment (including seasonally unem- 
ployed and unemployables) stood at 
3.2 per cent. There were 2,278,000 
workers in government and private in- 
dustries. When it is realized that to 
this figure must be added the 450,000 
who were under arms, some conception 
can be gained of the absorption into 
the Australian labor field of men and 
women normally beyond its sphere. 

Today eight representatives of em- 
ployers and eight representatives of 
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workers sit at the federal capital, 
Canberra, under the chairmanship of 
an Arbitration Court judge. These 
men have one purpose only in their 
minds: “How can Australia reach and 
maintain a 100 per cent war effort?” 
Management and labor have entered 
into partnership to win the war. 

Australia’s well organized and re- 
sponsible trade union movement has 
heen a source of tremendous strength 
to the Commonwealth in these grim 
months. Events have given labor, 
both in the industrial and political 
spheres, the opportunity to prove it- 
self, if further opportunity were 
needed. And labor has seized that 
opportunity, has proved that it is not 
merely a part of the nation but in fact 
the nation itself. 

The vast adjustment of manpower, 
the drastic alteration in working con- 
ditions, the realignment of relations 
between employers and workers, the 
entrusting of unparalleled power to the 
administration would have been im- 
possible without the active cooperation 
and consent of the trade union move- 
ment. The unprecedented demands 
made on labor might well have dealt 
crushing blows to individuals or to 
small sections of workers. But those 
demands have been cushioned by the 
unity of Australian labor. 

This, I think, goes back to the prin- 
ciples we were able to establish through 
our early struggles. Thirty years’ ex- 
perience of compulsory arbitration and 
conciliation have developed a spirit of 
understanding and collaboration be- 
tween labor and management. With- 
out this tradition, not even miracles of 
cooperation could have overcome the 
multitude of labor problems which 
came with the war. 

When an Australian employer and 
his employes do not see eye to eye and 
cannot settle their dispute, there is 
neither a lockout by the employer nor 
a strike by the workmen. Either side 
can take the case before the Arbitra- 
tion Court. There conciliation is 
sought first. Failing that, a fair and 
acceptable medium is determined by 
the judge after each side presents its 
case. 

We do not claim that our industrial 
disputes machinery is perfect. How- 
ever, it has won high praise in the 
democratic world. 

Australian wage-earners have not 
sacrificed entirely their right to strike. 
During the war there have been both 
minor and major stoppages of work. 
But in the last year the average loss 
of working time per man through in- 
dustrial disputes has been just under 
two-thirds of a day, a record of which 
the country is justifiably proud. 

l'rade unionists have made consider- 
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able concessions to meet the emergency 
conditions. We have permitted dilu- 
tion of labor, allowing unskilled and 
semi-skilled men to work beside fully- 
trained men. We have abandoned our 
peacetime insistence on a forty-four- 
hour work week and have permitted 
overtime to make up for the lack of 
highly trained men. We have agreed 
to the three-shift system, without de- 
manding excessive penalty wage rates, 
and we have abandoned all attempts to 
standardize production at any level 
below the maximum. We have aban- 
doned holidays and accepted wide- 
spread use of female labor ; but we are 
seeking male rates for women when 
they replace men. Under a Labor 
government we have accepted indus- 
trial mobilization and pegged rates, as 
well as the responsibility for disciplin- 
ing our own recalcitrant members. 

But we have at the same time closely 
safeguarded the interests of our union 
members. That is the primary func- 
tion of unionism. We have obtained 
assurances that the concessions we 
have made, and are making, will be 
for the duration of the war only, and 
we have secured special increases in 
wages in all munitions industries. 

The system of industrial relation- 
ships existing in Australia has made it 
possible to achieve these results with- 
out dislocation of production, for all 
wage rates and working conditions are 
regulated by awards determined by the 
Arbitration Courts, which exercise dis- 
ciplinary powers over both employer 
and employe alike. 

Wage rates are based on a declared 


living wage, which is a minimum fixed 
by law. It is the lowest wage that 
can be paid to any adult employe in 
any industry, and through an auto- 
matic formula it is adjusted every 
three months in accordance with any 
alteration in the cost of living. 

From the -beginning of the war 
Australia has closely watched the basis 
of living costs. Through a price-fixing 
commission it has avoided any violent 
fluctuations, curbed speculation and 
hogtied profiteers. Not one com- 
modity can be increased in price with- 
out the considered approval of the 
price-fixing commissioner and his 
experts. Should one article in a big 
store be found to be marked up beyond 
the margin of profit allowed, the com- 
missioner may “declare” the store— 
and that means that nothing may be 
sold until the inspectors have been 
through the entire stock and remarked 
every article at the determined prices. 

All this machinery encourages sta- 
bility as it safeguards the workers 
against any abnormal gap between 
their wage and its purchasing power. 
Therefore, although there is some im- 
patience in isolated quarters and an 
occasional attempt to secure some sec- 
tional advantage that is not available 
to the rest of the community, the aver- 
age Australian knows that he is get- 
ting a square deal even during wartime. 

We Australian unionists are deeply 
appreciative of what the American 
people have done in giving help to 
Britain, to Russia and to us in the 
struggle against the Axis. This has 

(Continued on Page 23) 





Workers are the backbone of Australia’s small but hard-hitting army 














AM A SOLDIER by profession, 
and most of my adult life has been 
spent in the military. Long before 
there was any present threat of war 
I had been occupied with problems 
of adequate national defense. As ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division I said on numerous public 
occasions that if I became convinced 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was presenting any obstacle to defense, 
I would immediately urge upon the 
President and the Congress its modi- 
fication. This is still my position. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
act does not forbid work beyond forty 
hours a week. All it requires on this 
point is that if the covered employe 
does work longer than forty hours a 
. week he shall be paid time and a half 
his regular rate of pay for the overtime. 
It does not limit the number of hours 
that may be worked in one day. It 
does not require the payment of double 
time for overtime. * * * 

The unthinking sometimes assume 
that if a man can accomplish a given 
amount of work in one hour he will 
accomplish ten times as much in ten 
hours and sixty times as much in sixty 
hours. Experienced industrialists ap- 
preciate the fallacy in that thesis. 

The literature of industrial manage- 
ment is replete with instances in which 
a shortening of the hours actually re- 
sulted in increased production. The 
reason is the obvious one that too long 
hours induce fatigue, and the tired 
worker tends to slow down. 

Furtherms:> accidents tend to in- 
crease becav:s. « carelessness and much 
working time is «-* because of in- 
creased sickness. 

I had occasion some months ago to 
discuss this matter with Mr. (now 
Lieutenant General) William Knud- 
sen, who told me that his experience 
had been that when working hours 
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were considerably lengthened it was 
not possible to get more than about 
eight and one-half hours of work a 
day out of the employe. The employe 
would put in the extra time required, 
but he would compensate to avoid 
fatigue by slowing down his efforts and 
by taking time out to rest. 

The optimum number of hours for 
maximum production has not been 
clearly established for all industries. 
It will vary, of course, according to 
the capacity and endurance of the indi- 
vidual workman and according to occu- 
pation. Yet it should be noted in this 
connection that when working hours 
in Great Britain were greatly increased 
after Dunkirk it was found that pro- 
duction fell off, and in August, 1940, 
working hours were again reduced by 
order of the Labor Ministry. It is 
interesting to note that while working 
hours in Great Britain continue to be 
somewhat longer than they are in the 
United States, on the average, British 
workers are being paid extra for hours 
worked beyond what was the normal 
work week in peacetime. 

It has seemed to me that the require- 
ments of maximum production for de- 
fense, and latterly for war itself, could 
best be met by the addition of more 
shifts to the work force. The weekend 
blackout should be eliminated at all 
costs. This could best be done by alter- 
nating work shifts so that machines 
would be almost constantly iri opera- 
tion. 

Schedules of this sort already have 
been achieved in a number of plants, 
notably by the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, which several months 
ago put four forty-hour shifts to work, 
resulting in 160 hours of straight pro- 
duction a week, with eight hours left 
over for maintenance and repair and 
with very few of the employes work- 
ing overtime. 










However, it is now objected that the 
labor shortage has become genuinely 
acute and that no further relief can be 
expected by adding additional skilled 
workers to payrolls. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that workers possessing 
certain types of skill are no longer 
obtainable, I am very far from con- 
vinced that we have yet utilized our 
total potential labor supply. 

It is well known that a great many 
factories not producing essential war 
goods have been hard hit by the scare- 
ity of materials and inability to obtain 
priority ratings. Many such factories 
have been forced to suspend operations 
and many others have shortened hours 
and discharged some of their workers. 
It seems to me that provision should 
immediately be made to reabsorb such 
displaced employes in plants produc- 
ing essential war materials. 

Moreover, we have scarcely made a 
beginning in utilizing the services of 
many hundreds of thousands of women 
and girls in our productive enterprises. 
We have very far to go before we shall 
have achieved the success of Great 
Britain in this respect. 

As to the highly skilled, of whom 
there,is an admitted scarcity, it must 





not be overlooked that a great many 
of them, if not most, are working 
under collective bargaining agreements 
that require the payment of time and 
a half for overtime beyond forty hours 
a week and in some instances beyond 


thirty-eight hours a week. A survey 

made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

a year ago showed that more than fifty 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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_ A MAN WHO for many years 
before joining the Labor Depart- 
ment was closely and actively identi- 
fied with organized labor and had more 
than ample opportunity to learn what 
makes the worker produce, I can state 
with authoritative knowledge, based 
upon actual experience, that by con- 
serving in every way possible the 
health, efficiency and productivity of 
the men and women in war industries 
the nation will obtain maximum pro- 
duction from those wage-earners. This 
means conserving their physical, men- 
tal and emotional resources. 

Experts in scientific management do 
not agree on all the factors necessary 
to achieve maximum production, but it 
is safe to say that none of them expects 
to achieve it through mental and emo- 
tional upset and excitement. 

Maximum production requires more 
than an agitated mind with a pencil, a 
pad and a desk top. It requires engi- 
neers, designers, machines and skilled 
men. 

Certainly Congress was on solid 
ground when it declared, in passing 
the Wage and Hour Law, that health 
and efficiency are essential to produc- 
tion by workers. Healthful working 











conditions and hours of labor which 
permit rest and recovery of physical 
vigor, so that the toiler returns each 
day to his job physically restored and 
mentally fresh, insure a greater volume 
of output and a better quality of work. 

Our military leaders knew this in 
the First World War. General Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance in 1917, issued his 
now famous order in which he stated 
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as an axiom that labor standards are 
prime requisites to maximum and effi- 
cient war production. The British 
made the same discovery in this war. 

In appraising the situation regarding 
the hours of labor in this country it 
must be borne in mind that in factories 
employing many millions of men and 
women there is as yet no serious labor 
shortage. Some shortage exists in cer- 
tain highly skilled occupations, but not 
in all of them. The skilled workers 
in occupations in which there is a 
shortage are at liberty to work over- 
time. The Wage and Hour Law does 
not prevent this. All it says is that 
if overtime is worked the worker must 
be paid one and a half times his regular 
hourly rate of pay for all hours worked 
in excess of forty a week. If these 
conditions are met the employe can be 
worked sixty or even seventy hours a 
week, depending upon the limit of his 
physical endurance. 

A simple question remains. It is: 

Can plants engaged in war produc- 
tion afford to pay time and a half for 
overtime? The most recent reports of 
industrial operations, as compiled in the 
newspapers and in statistical surveys, 
show a progressive and in some in- 
stances a spectacular increase in the 
net earnings of leading corporations 
engaged in war production, even after 
allowing for the payment of greatly 
increased taxes. Part of the explana- 
tion for increased profits lies in the 
fact that as the volume of production 
expanded, labor unit cost declined, and 
notwithstanding an increase in cost of 
materials, there has been an offsetting 
gain in the reduction of certain items 
of overhead cost, such as sales cost. 
And concerns making goods on gov- 
ernment contract do not have the same 
sales costs as when they were engaged 
in nationwide distribution in consumer 
markets. 





It is significant that notwithstanding 
payment of time and a half for over- 
time and the general upward trend of 
wages in war industries, output per 
man has increased, total production has 
increased, labor unit cost of production 
has decreased and profits have in- 
creased. 

Another fact which is often over- 
looked but should never be forgotten in 
discussions on the effect of the over- 
time provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law on production is that more than 
half of the total number of workers 
employed in war industries are work- 
ing under collective bargaining agree- 
ments calling for time and a half for 
overtime after forty hours. 

If the overtime provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law were relaxed or 
put aside for the duration, the war in- 
dustry plants would still have to pay 
time and a half for overtime to their 
organized and skilled workers as a 
matter of contract. 

There has been no talk of the war 
abolishing the law of contracts nor will 
there be, it is safe to predict. Every 
item of war production is produced for 
the government under contract between 
the government and the manufacturer. 
Materials are purchased and delivered 
on contract, labor is engaged and em- 
ployed under contract. 

The chief ones to suffer, if the over- 
time provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law were relaxed, would be the unor- 
ganized, low-wage workers, numbering 
hundreds of thousands, who are at 
the bottom of the economic ladder. 

In view of certain criticism of the 
Wage and Hour Law recently, it be- 
comes important for the public to know 
the truth. And the simple truth—re- 
peated assertions to the contrary not- 
withstanding—is that the act does not 
in any way limit the number of hours 
that may be worked by an employe. 
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_ decks are stripped for 
battle. Every battle station must 
be manned. All hands must take up 
their assigned tasks. As on a battle- 
ship readying for a decisive encounter, 
where it is vital that from the engine 
room to the crow’s nest every man 
should be on the job, so our whole 
nation should be able to put all hands 
to the most productive wartime use. 

To win the war we need manpower. 
We must be able to bring our Army, 
Navy and air force to full war strength. 
We must man our ships and our whole 
transportation system to establish a 
steady flow of supplies. Above all, we 
must man every available machine to 
produce arms, munitions, food and 
clothing to maintain the fighting power 
of our armed forces. 

Productive manpower means many 
things. It may mean strength, stamina 
and brawn necessary to handle a heavy 
load of work under strain. It may 
mean nimble fingers and a hand deft 
and steady. Or it may mean keen 
eyesight and a quick mind. Most im- 
portant of all, manpower means a com- 
bination of all these things welded to- 
gether in experience. For only through 
such a combination is manpower turned 
into productive skill. 

What are our nation’s manpower 
requirements? The first year and a 
half of our defense program brought 
about 5,000,000 workers into defense 
production. Defense industries which 
have become war industries will call 
for more hands, more skills, more man- 
power every day until we reach the 
peak of war production capacity. By 
the end of this year we should be able 
to bring some 10,500,000 additional 
workers into our war industries. By 
next December also 2,200,000 addi- 
tional men will be in our armed serv- 
ices. 

Where shall we secure the man- 
power needed to do the job? A major 
portion of our war labor supply will 
come from civilian industries. In some 
of these industries workers are fortu- 
nate in that conversion from civilian to 
war jobs is being accomplished pain- 
lessly and almost imperceptibly. <A 
textile mill manufacturing sheets for 
civilian consumption will keep on 
manufacturing sheets for the Army and 
the Navy under war contracts. 

In most industries, however, this 
transition will not be easy. Most civil- 
ian plants must be retooled and re- 
equipped to be able to turn out war 
products. New machinery must be put 
into place and labor supplied or re- 
trained to work new machines. Alto- 
gether some 8,000,000 workers will be 
shifted from peacetime to war jobs 
during 1942. 
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About a million and a half workers 
can be recruited for war industries 
from the ranks of the unemployed. An- 
other million will come from the ranks 
of the self-employed and from agri- 
culture. If all these 10,500,000 per- 
sons were put to work in war indus- 
tries we would man just about all the 
war industry jobs that have to be 
manned. But each one of these groups 
will contribute its quota to enlarge the 
ranks of our armed forces. During the 
current year this will mean approxi- 
mately 2,200,000 men. 

In other words, our total additional 
war manpower requirements for the 
year, industrial and military, call for 
12,700,000 persons. 

This does not mean that we need 
more people to be brought into the 
war effort this year than we have 
available. During the year our labor 
force would normally increase by over 
600,000 new workers seeking employ- 
ment for the first time. This year this 
figure will be much larger because of 
diminished school enrollments and 
greater employment of women and 
older persons who under normal con- 
ditions would not be seeking employ- 
ment. Thus there will be no difficulty 
in securing the 2,200,000 workers nec- 
essary to balance our manpower 
budget for this year. 

War demands for labor supply will 
inevitably bring about far-reaching 
changes in the composition of our work 
force. Some important changes have 
already taken place. Many older work- 
ers whom industry dropped from em- 
ployment before the war are now be- 
ing offered war employment in which 
their skill and experience are greatly 
needed. 

The productive ability shown by 
these older workers after reemploy- 
ment invariably demonstrates how ar- 
bitrary and unfair was the peacetime 
policy of many companies which re- 
fused to continue in employment skilled 
workers over forty-five. There is still 
a substantial reservoir of unemployed 
and retired older workers who could 
be placed in key jobs. 





Studies made in recent years show 
that the burden of depression unem- 
ployment fell heavily upon the workers 
in the age group between sixteen and 
twenty-four. These young workers are 
now in demand and opportunities for 
training for wartime jobs are now open 
to them in many essential occupations, 

In the age group subject to military 
service the demand upon men for con- 
tribution to the war effort will be the 
heaviest. Because of the increased re- 
quirements for qualified workers and 
of the drastic increase in the armed 
forces, several million women will be 
brought into war production. In non- 
hazardous occupations in the aircraft 
construction, arms and munitions man- 
ufacturing industries, women will con- 
stitute a major portion of the labor 
force. In the textile, apparel, radio, 
electrical and light metal and many 
other industries, employment of women 
will also increase substantially. 

Thus transition to war production 
means a gigantic shift of millions of 
men.and women to new work. Toa 
great many individual workers this 
change will not be an easy one. We 
have only begun the task of industrial 
conversion, but job dislocation has al- 
ready become nationwide. 

Lives of thousands of wage-earners 
and of their families are being dis- 
rupted every day. A shutdown of one 
plant may often uproot a whole com- 
munity, setting off mass migration to 
war production centers. 

Varied causes combine to bring 
about production curtailment and com- 
plete shutdowns in civilian industries 
long before plants can be converted 
to war output. More and more strin- 
gent priority controls, shortages of stra- 
tegic materials, delays in transporta- 
tion have brought joblessness to work- 
ers for whom employment in war in- 
dustries will not be available for some 
time. 

Curtailment of civilian industries af- 
fects not only the jobs of industrial 
workers, but also those of the men and 
women employed in distribution and 
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trades. As the production of automo- 
biles and rubber tires was brought to 
a stop, employment of a great mass 
of workers in the distribution and 
sale of cars and tires was also ended. 
In turn, the trade dependent on motor 
travel, including road houses, tourist 
homes and camps, resort hotels and 
many other establishments, was placed 
in jeopardy for the duration. 

War production will provide jobs 
for all these displaced workers. But it 
takes time to organize war produc- 
tion, to equip war plants and to place 
qualified workers on the jobs for which 
they are best fitted. In most industrial 
situations it will take from two months 
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to more than a year to bring these 
unemployed workers to productive war 
work, 

The lives of these newly unemployed 
wage-earners and their dependents 
have been sustained by wages earned 
by their civilian jobs. When the jobs 
are gone, these workers must con- 
tinue to pay rent, buy food, clothing 
and fuel and keep their children in 
schools. 

Conservation of our trained man- 
power and maintenance of productive 
fitness of future war workers is vitally 
important. Disregard of the welfare 
of these workers would be negligence 
as criminal as the neglect of a vital 


unit of war production machinery, per- 
mitting it to rust, deteriorate and be- 
come useless for war output. Emer- 
gency provision of compensation. for 
these victims on our industrial war 
front is an inseparable part of the 
problem of manpower allocation. 

Training of workers for new jobs 
is also an integral part of manpower 
administration. Training programs 
must be related to the real and imme- 
diate needs of war industries. Training 
in a vacuum and in disregard of the 
practical and urgent skill requirements 
is wasteful and useless. The industrial 
training program is intimately related 
to the allocation and placement pro- 
gram and must be regarded as in- 
separable from the larger problem of 
manpower supply. 

The huge task of manpower admin- 
istration is four-fold. 

First, it calls for proper allocation 
of manpower between the armed serv- 
ices and industry. We must equip our 
armed forces with the best fighters and 
at the same time provide our war in- 
dustries with every qualified worker 
needed for war output. 

Second, it requires efficient channel- 
ing of labor supply to war industry in 
a way which would reduce to a mini- 
mum the job dislocation and unem- 
ployment arising from conversion. 

Third, it requires provision of emer- 
gency compensation to those unem- 
ployed because of war dislocation, the 
payment of transportation expenses 
and other measures necessary to assure 
workers’ security in the transfer to war 
jobs. 

Last, but equally important, it makes 
necessary the adjustment and training 
of manpower to the best use in war 
industries. 

To accomplish this entire task 
quickly and well we must have, above 
all, a unified, efficient and representa- 
tive manpower administration. There 
are now some twenty agencies, scat- 
tered in several departments of the 
federal government, which attempt to 
deal with the problem independently, 
without coordination and often at 
cross - purposes. Manpower adminis- 
tration calls for a single integrated 
policy and a single integrated adminis- 
trative framework. 

The task of manpower administra- 
tion should be divided up within this 
framework in such a way as to make 
most effective use of the machinery 
best equipped to handle each part of it. 

Job No. 1 is the determination of 
labor requirements and labor supply 
necessary to meet the military, indus- 
trial and civilian needs of the nation. 
Proper allocation of manpower between 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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LABOR'S DOLLARS FOR VOTORY | 


SOLEMNLY pledge to the gov- 
ernment of the United States that 
the five million working men and 
women who make up the American 
Federation of Labor will invest one 
billion dollars of their hard-earned 
wages this year for victory in the war. 
They will do this by purchasing 
defense bonds and stamps from their 
weekly pay checks and their savings. 
One billion dollars is a lot of money. 
There probably is not a single indi- 
vidual in the United States who could 
produce such a staggering amount for 
a lump sum investment—certainly no 
working man. 

But the five million members of the 
American Federation of Labor collec- 
tively can and will do it. And therein 
we can find another lesson in the value 
of organization and new corroboration 
of our national motto—“In union there 
is strength.” 

While the national quota of our or- 
ganization for the year is one billion 
dollars, the personal quota of each in- 
dividual member is only $3.85 a week. 
All you have to do—each and every 
one of you—is to put not less than 
$3.85 aside every week this year for 
the purchase of defense stamps and 
bonds and our goal will be more than 
fulfilled. 

I am confident that every member 
of the American Federation of Labor 
will live up to this patriotic obligation 
and even go beyond it to assure the 
success of our vital campaign. 

Success is virtually guaranteed by 
the response we have received from 
our members and our affiliated unions. 
Members of the American Federation 
of Labor and their unions already have 
purchased or subscribed for a total of 
more than two hundred million dollars’ 
worth of defense bonds. 

Every mail arriving at my office is 
flooded with new pledges. One State 
Federation alone promises that A. F. 
of L. members in its jurisdiction will 
buy one hundred million dollars’ worth 
of bonds before the year is out. Another 
State Federation has mapped a fifty- 
million-dollar purchasing program. A 
single union has arranged a payroll 
allotment plan covering all its members 
which guarantees the purchase of 
twenty-five million dollars’ worth. A 
dozen other unions have adopted simi- 
lar plans for five million dollars or 
more each. 

Local unions are likewise going all- 
out in this drive. They are promoting 
more and more agreements whereby 
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employers will deduct specified 
amounts from the weekly pay check 
of each worker toward the purchase of 
bonds for these workers. 

Union funds—including the amounts 
held in trust for members under life, 
health, disability and unemployment 
insurance systems—are being invested 
in defense bonds to the limit. The 
American Federation of Labor itself 
has purchased. $100,000 worth of 
bonds. All our national and local 
unions have made similar investments 
to the extent of their resources, and 
will continue to do so. 

These are some of the concrete and 





factual reasons why I feel certaii that 
the American Federation of Labor will 
achieve its billion dollar defense bond 
goal. But there are other reasons— 
less tangible, perhaps, but even more 
compelling—upon which my assurance 
is based. 

America must win this war. There 
are no two ways about that. Our lives, 
our liberty, our sacred honor depend 
upon victory. American workers real- 
ize even more clearly than any other 
citizens the terrible issues at stake. For 
if the cause of democracy goes down 
to defeat they can look forward only 
to becoming coolies for Japanese war 
lords or slaves to Hitler. 

The workers of America are united 
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Labor leaders of Massachusetts, in ceremonies at historic Concord, 
promised to do their part in A. F. of L.’s big defense bond campaign 
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today by the single, inspiring determi- 
nation that this must never happen. 
Many thousands of our members have 
joined the colors and are wearing our 
country’s uniform. Thousands of others 
have sent their sons, their brothers and 
loved ones to the battlefronts. Millions 
who cannot serve on the firing line are 
giving devoted and indispensable serv- 
ice on the industrial front at home. 

But it takes money to win wars, as 
well as blood and sweat and suffering. 
We know that for every man directly 
facing the enemy, the work of eighteen 
men is necessary in our mills and fac- 
tories to produce war equipment. We 
know that the most urgent need of the 
moment is for planes and guns and 
tanks and ships in vast quantities for 
our own armed forces and those of our 
allies. 

The President has told us that this 
giant victory production program is 
going to cost the nation fifty-six billion 
dollars in the coming fiscal year. 
Where is the money going to come 


from? The government can- 
not raise this huge sum by 
taxes without bankrupting 
the country. It must borrow 
the money. And that is 
where you and I and every 
American come in. 

Every time we purchase a 
defense bond or stamp we 
are giving America a helping 
hand, we are making our idle 
dollars fight for America 
and, at the same time, we are 
doing ourselves a good turn. 
For defense bonds are the 
safest and wisest investment 
any American can find for 
his savings. We must face 
the facts. If America should 
lose the war our money 
would be worthless to us. 
But when America wins this war—and 
we are going to win it—our defense 
bonds will constitute a reserve fund to 
tide us over hard times when oppor- 
tunities for jobs may be scarce. 





Henry Morgenthau called A. F. of L. drive 
‘a magnificent example to whole country’ 


For all of these compelling reasons, 
I make this earnest appeal to the five 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: Let not one of you 
fail to heed your country’s call! 


Congress Told of Conspiracies by Employers 


a is urged to outlaw 
vicious conspiracies by employer 
associations to kill labor unions and 
nullify labor laws in a report just 
submitted by the La Follette Commit- 
tee. This sweeping recommendation is 
contained in the introductory section 
of a nine-volume report on the in- 
vestigation of employer-sponsored vio- 
lence and propaganda in California 
conducted by the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The report emphasizes that the find- 
ings of the California inquiry bear an 
important relationship to current na- 
tionwide attempts to destroy labor 
standards in the name of the national 
emergency. Says the committee: 

“In an atmosphere of national de- 
fense the causes’ of or responsibility 
for strikes or demands for readjust- 
ments in employment relationships may 
be submerged or passed over. Only an 
awareness by the public and the legis- 
lature of the worth of trade unions 
and collective bargaining in promoting 
industrial democracy and _ industrial 
peace, plus a sophisticated understand- 
ing of the ways in which certain anti- 
labor employers and the belligerent 
employer groups have sought, and con- 
tinue to seek, to use the forces of 
public opinion and the law to avoid 
industrial democracy, will protect la- 
bor’s rights and achieve domestic tran- 
quility in the national emergency.” 

The report reveals that it is a habit 
of certain employers’ organizations to 
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make use of propaganda and other 
devices to pave the way for legisla- 
tion that is designed to shackle labor. 

The committee says such activities 
are financed, organized and conducted 
by the same associations that foster 
labor espionage, company unions, 
strikebreaking systems, the perversion 
of local law enforcement and other 
forms of coercion in their conspira- 
torial assaults on the right of organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. 

“These organizations, with great 
financial resources, skilled propagand- 
ists and a ready entree to a large sec- 
tion of the nation’s organs of publicity, 
are well designed’ to foster, develop 
and divert national hysteria in any 
period of national emergency against 
trade unions and collective barga:aing, 
although they themselves constitute a 
constant provocation to strikes in de- 
fense industries as elsewhere,” the re- 
port declares. 

“Any proposals for legislation en- 
cumbering the exercise of labor’s rights 
should be viewed and appraised in the 
light of the known facts, to be analyzed 
in these reports, concerning those em- 
ployer groups which often inspire and 
stand to gain an undue advantage from 
such legislation.” 

Discussing conditions in California, 
the report says: 

“The committee found that in im- 
portant sectors of California’s indus- 
try the national labor policy had not 
been honored or observed. The results 


were observable in continued instabil- 
ity, repeated denials of labor’s rights 
and a constant strain on the mainte- 
nance of collective-bargaining proce- 
dures elsewhere. In part, the causes 
lay in organized conspiracies of em- 
ployers’ associations to flout the law. 
“From an inspection of the pattern 
of organized violation and defiance re- 
vealed in the California inquiry, the 
outlines of remedial measures become 
fairly simple. 
“Such employers’ association con- 
spiracies should be flatly outlawed.” 
The report describes the autocratic 
system of labor relations that has for 
decades prevailed in California’s agri- 
cultural industry, using this example 
as proof that in an industrial society 
the stronger side of the employment 
relation cannot well be permitted to 
devise policies and conduct its affairs 
solely in accord with its own wishes. 
“Such so-called laissez-faire consti- 
tutes too great a danger to the public 
welfare, too great a drain on the public 
purse and too great an injury to the 
entire fabric of democratic rights,” the 
committee points out. ‘ 
Warning that the policies of man- 
agement which have led to strikes in 
the past may now be piously cloaked 
in the name of national defense, the 
committee urges the Senate to be on 
the alert against attempts to enact 
legislation which “infringes the consti- 
tutional liberties of those of our citi- 
zens who work for wages.” 
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Federation’s organizing chief hails gratifying advances that A. F. of L. unions have made in recent months 


HE MONTHS since the Seattle 

convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have been a period of 
most significant progress in the organ- 
izing field. Since last October the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated national and international un- 
ions have been carrying on intensive 
campaigns throughout the nation to 
bring the unorganized workers into the 
trade union fold, so that they and their 
families might enjoy the improved 
conditions of work and life which are 
secured by means of organization. It 
is good to be able to report that both 
the Federation itself and the affiliated 
unions have enjoyed a very substan- 
tial measure of success. 

Organized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, is 
steadily growing in strength in spite of 
the attempts of some employers to use 
the war to check organization by 
wage-earners. These anti-labor em- 
ployers are utilizing the same technique 
they invoked in the last war, demand- 
ing that the “status quo” should be 
maintained. 

What they have in mind is that 
sweated workers who are not organ- 
ized should stay that way, that a union 
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which has a weak contract should do 
nothing to bolster it until after the 
war, that no union should seek to win 
the union shop during the emergency. 

During World War I labor went 


along with these suggestions. Labor 
hoped that, in return for its patriotic 
action, industry after the war would 
wholeheartedly recognize and a€cept 
the right of self-organization and sit 
down with labor’s representatives to 
practice collective bargaining in good 
faith. 

What does the record reveal? Only 
that the most intensive anti-union cam- 
paign in the history of the United 
States was launched under the leader- 
ship of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Metal 
Trades Association. Thus was labor 
rewarded. 

This time organized labor will not 
succumb to any “status quo” blandish- 
ments. Labor will continue to strive 
to widen the area of trade unionism. 
Labor will do this because strong trade 
unions and the high morale and health- 
ful living conditions which are their 
products are vital in America’s war 
effort. 

In the last few years the unions of 


the American Federation of Labor 
have built up the living standards of 
tens. of thousands of families, and it is 
obviously a mighty good thing, as the 
nation buckles down to the task of 
coping with aggressors armed to the 
teeth, that the trade union movement 
was on the job to bring to these wage- 
earners and their dependents the food, 
clothing and medical care they need 
for health. 

But while prodigies have been ac- 
complished in the organizational field, 
as our membership statistics eloquently 
attest, there are still vast numbers of 
workers who have not yet been 
reached. And it is most important 
that we do reach them. 

The Labor Department has fixed 
$1500 a year as the minimum on 
which a family can maintain itself at 
a bare subsistence level, yet in 1941 
well over one-half of the families in 
our nation received less than this sum 
and more than 34 per cent had less 
than $1000 a year to live on. If these 
millions of poorly paid workers are to 
receive anything like a fair share of the 
wealth they produce, they certainly 
must have responsible, aggressive trade 
unions to fight for them. 
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The organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the affil- 
jated national and international unions 
are now busily engaged in bringing 
unionism to these workers as well as 
to the wage-earners who, even though 
they may be somewhat better situated 
than those at the very bottom of the 
economic ladder, nevertheless realize 
that union membership gives a worker 
afar greater measure of security than 
he can ever enjoy as a “lone wolf.” 

One of the great stimuli to organi- 
zation in 1942 is the knowledge that, 
in the same year that 55 per cent of 
American families received less than 
$1500, corporation profits reached rec- 
ord-breaking levels. Workers are in- 
dined to suspect that American busi- 
ness, with these colossal profits from 
war production, is well able to give its 
employes something like the wages 
they need—in these days of fast-rising 
living costs—to maintain their health. 

The national and international un- 
iors affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have registered almost 
unbelievable gains in the organizational 
field in the last few months. 

To tell this tremendously inspiring 
story completely would take much 
more space than is at my disposal 
here. It is difficult to single out any 
one organization for special mention 
because virtually all have made great 
advances. 


Aircraft Workers Unionized 


Let us consider the International 
Association of Machinists as an ex- 
ample. This union has made tremen- 
dous progress in the basic war indus- 
tries. Granted jurisdiction over the 
aircraft industry by the Executive 
Council, the Machinists have negoti- 
ated contracts covering 70,000 workers 
at Lockheed, 20,000 at Boeing and 
26,000 at Consolidated. 

They also have contracts with nu- 
merous Canadian concerns, such as 
Canadian Car and Foundry, Canadian 
Vickers, Fairchild Aircraft and Noor- 
duyn Aviation. Wherever new air- 
craft plants are started the Machinists 
put on vigorous organizing drives 
which bring new thousands into the 
union. 

Progress is also being made in an- 
other important industry—oil. The 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers is active in this field. The 
Engineers, staging an intensive organ- 
izing campaign, are making headway, 
particularly in the Southwest, where 
they have recently placed eleven new 
charters. 

Another union which is on the job 
and increasing its membership is the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
which now has some 200 local unions 
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and 50,000 dues-paying members. The 
five largest cotton goods plants in the 
world, located at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, have been organized. The 
A. F. of L. recently won an important 
election at the Arlington Mills at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. 

In wartime the spotlight plays on 
the chemical industry. It is upon this 
industry that our fighting forces de- 
pend for picric acid, glycerine, tetryl 
and other ingredients that make ex- 
plosives; for medicines and drugs and 
for the synthetics, such as plastics and 
rayon, which are used to make equip- 
ment and clothing. 

In 1937 we began intensive organi- 
zation of the workers in this industry 
into federal labor unions. Subsequently 
we formed a National Chemical Coun- 
cil under the direction of Organizer 
H. A. Bradley. 

We now have a total of 168 unions 
in the chemical field, fifty-two of them 
organized in the last year. The Chem- 
ical Workers have won nearly four 
million dollars in pay increases this 
year, without taking any account of 
overtime work. 


Share Employers’ War Profits 


Thus, through the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
workers in this industry are being 
given some share at least in the large 
profits their employers are making 
from war orders. 

Another field in which we have 
made notable progress is telegraph 
communications. Through federal 
unions and locals of the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union we have won 
dozens of elections throughout the 
country, including one covering the en- 
tire Chicago area. 

Of 135 cities where bargaining rights 
have been established with Western 
Union, 125 are in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor column. A vigorous 
campaign is now being carried on in 
New York City, and we are confident 
of carrying the entire Southwest. 

Some of our newest international 
unions are also doing splendidly. The 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers have increased their member- 
ship 38 per cent in the last year. The 
membership of the Distillery, Rectify- 
ing and Wine Workers is also growing 
constantly. 

In the copper mining industry of the 
Southwest, particularly in Arizona and 
New Mexico, we have been carrying 
on an intensive campaign resulting in 
the affiliation of thousands of copper 
miners and mill and smelter workers 
with the A. F. of L. In these south- 
western mines and also in Tennessee 
we have been able to secure important 
improvements for the copper workers. 


Several of our National Councils of 
directly affiliated unions deserve spe- 
cial mention. The Agricultural, Can- 
nery and Citrus Workers, including 
the Beet Sugar Workers in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, and 
the Cannery Workers have been mak- 
ing splendid progress and signing fine 
collective bargaining agreements. 

Thousands of sugar workers 
throughout the great beet-sugar-pro- 
ducing area have advanced their wages 
from five to ten cents an hour. Can- 
nery workers have received similar 
increases. 

The Grain Processors have been 
growing and signing agreements pro- 
viding for wage increases up to twenty 
cents an hour. An incomplete record 
shows nearly a million and a half dol- 
lars in wage increases which have been 
won by Flour Milling unions last year. 
The Fabricated Metal Council has re- 
ported a large number of wage in- 
creases of ten cents an hour. This 
Council has made excellent progress 
in organizing and signing agreements 
with some of the large war production 
plants. The Office Workers, Rubber 
Workers, Railway Patrolmen and 
other Councils are likewise continuing 
to grow in strength. 


Road to Practical Democracy 


Thus the American Federation of 
Labor is today leading the wage-earn- 
ers of America to practical democracy 
in their work lives. Labor has a tre- 
mendous contribution to make toward 
the winning of the war; it can make 
that contribution most effectively only 
when it is organized labor. 

Some management propagandists 
have urged that unions abandon for 
the duration their efforts to organize 
the unorganized. The suggestion is a 
foolish one, for organization is needed 
today more than ever before. Organi- 
zation is needed for victory—and vic- 
tory should be as ardently desired by 
intelligent industrialists as it is by 
patriotic workers. 

For surely by this late hour Ameri- 
can employers must realize that they, 
too, will lose all unless the Axis is 
beaten. 

I hope that management will dis- 
continue its resistance to the organiza- 
tion of wage-earners, accept trade un- 
ionism as an inalienable part of the 
precious cemocracy for which our na-’ 
tion is fighting today and realize that 
the labor movement has no intention 
of abandoning its basic job—organi- 
zation. 

Working together, patriotic labor 
and patriotic management can enable 
our country, which we love, to blast 
the Axis and the ugly philosophy it 
stands for off the face of the earth. 
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N PREVIOUS articles I have tried 

to give American trade unionists a 
general picture of industrial relations 
in wartime Britain. I have tried also 
to explain how these new relations 
have affected the work of trade unions 
and the status of wage-earners. 

I hope it has been made sufficiently 
clear to every reader that British trade 
unions have surrendered none of their 
authority in the sphere of collective 
bargaining. 

Many sacrifices have been made by 
the working people of Great Britain, 
but the independence of trade union 
organization is not among those sac- 
rifices. This independence of unions 
has been maintained. 

I may go further and say it has been 
fully recognized and indeed reinforced 
by wartime developments in relation- 
ship with government and employers’ 
organizations already described, 

When it is said that the workers 
have given up many cherished rights 
and consented to the modification or 
suspension of many prewar practices, 
rules and workshop customs, it must 
be remembered that this has been done 
by their unions as a matter of formal 
agreement. 

Every departure from prewar prac- 
tice has been registered and the rec- 
ords have been deposited with the 
Ministry of Labor under a guarantee 
of restoration after the war. This 
pledge has been given by the govern- 
ment and is being redeemed now by a 
government bill on its way through the 
House of Commons. 

My purpose in this article is to show 
how the practice of collective bargain- 
ing under wartime conditions has af- 
fected British labor. 

A fact to which I made some refer- 
ence in a previous dispatch is that 
through union negotiations plus the 
operations of a wartime arbitration 
system the workers have gained sub- 
stantial wage increases. 

Since the war began in September, 
1939, there has been a steady rise in 
wage rates. Official figures published 
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by the Ministry of Labor show that 
between September, 1939, and Decem- 
ber, 1941, the average level of full- 
time weekly wage rates in all indus- 
tries, including agriculture, had risen 
26 to 27 per cent. These are increases 


in wage rates. They take no account 
of the marked increases in average 
earnings to which I shall refer in a 
moment. 

The increase in the total wage bill 
reflected in this percentage increase is 
very substantial. An official estimate 
is that in 1941 there was a net addi- 
tion of over $10,000,000 a week in the 
full-time wage rates of about 8,000,000 
workers. In 1940 the net weekly in- 
crease of approximately the same num- 
ber of workers was estimated at nearly 
$11,250,000. 

Most of these wage increases took 
effect under trade union agreements, 
many by way of the sliding scale ad- 
justments of wages to movements in 
the cost of living as provided in trade 
union agreements, some of them as a 
result of awards made by the Na- 
tional Arbitration Tribunal. 

The upward trend of wages, more- 
No important body 


wage advances. The full effect of this 
upward movement cannot be measured 
by the totals cited. There were large 
sections in the retail and distributive 
trades whose minimum rates of re- 
muneration were raised through the 
action of joint industrial councils and 
other joint negotiating bodies. 

But comprehensive information is 
not available to show the net effect of 
the rise in wage rates in all these cases. 
The figures given suffice to show that 
the national wage bill is materially 
larger now than at the beginning of 
the war. 

Trade unionists do not need to be 
reminded that a rise in the level of 
wage rates is a factor of major eco- 
nomic importance. It represents a 
positive improvement in the standard 
of living. But the rise in the general 
wage level takes no account of the 





increased earnings of workers in war- 
time industry resulting from a variety 
of factors. 

The combined effect of a rise in 
wage rates, more regular employment, 
longer working hours and a more wide- 
spread working of night shifts has been 
to swell the pay packet. 

Official figures are available to show 
how average weekly earnings have in- 
creased during the war. An inquiry 
by the Ministry of Labor brought re- 
turns on earnings in a week~in July, 
1941, which can be compared with 
data for a week in 1938. 

For convenience I have put the 
amounts into dollars and cents on the 
basis of five dollars to a pound, roughly 
the prewar rate of exchange. 

Average earnings were found to be 
$15.10 in mid-July, 1941, an increase 
of 42 per cent compared with the 
chosen week of 1938. There were, of 
course, wide variations between one 
industry and another. For example, 
the average weekly earnings of all 
classes of workers in the paper and 
printing group rose about 18 per cent, 
as compared with increases of 48 per 
cent in the building industry and 49 
per cent in the metal and shipbuilding 
trades. 

Adult male workers averaged $20 in 
mid-July, 1941, representing an in- 
crease of 43 per cent over earnings of 
October, 1938. Male workers less 
than twenty-one years of age averaged 
$8.14, representing a percentage in- 
crease of 57 per cent. The average 
earnings of women of adult age in mid- 
July, 1941, were $8.88, an increase of 
36 per cent; the $5.04 average earn- 
ings of girls represented an increase 
of 35 per cent. 

The returns are capable of further 
analysis. The average earnings in the 
metal and shipbuilding trades, show- 
ing a very large percentage rise, were 
$17.80 in July, 1941, compared with 
$11.96 in October, 1938. The average 
earnings in the building trades were 
$18.20 in July, 1941, against $12.24 
in October, 1938. 
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On the other hand, the average earn- 
ings in the textile industry, $10.40 a 
week in July, 1941, compare with 
$19.38 in the same industry in Oc- 
tober, 1938. 

These data relating to wages must 
be brought into relation with calcula- 
tions of the cost of living. The size of 
a pay packet must be looked at from 
the standpoint of what it costs a wage- 
earner to keep his home going under 
war conditions. 

Here a difficulty arises. The only 
information regularly collected and 
published relating to the cost of living 
is that provided by the official Ministry 
of Labor cost of living index figure. 
This index is admittedly obsolete and 
unrepresentative of even prewar 
standards of living. It is based 
largely upon information as to 
the weekly expenditure of work- 
ing people on certain necessary 
commodities in the year 1904. 
All that is claimed for the index, 
therefore, is that it measures and 
records monthly variations in the 
cost of maintaining unchanged 
the 1904 standard of living of the 
working class. 

The items of the index are 
divided into five main groups: 
food, rent, clothing, fuel and 
light, and other items. 

In the food group are included 
thirteen of poorer qualities— 
basically essential foods — beef, 
mutton, fish, flour, bread, tea, 
sugar, milk, butter, cheese, mar- 
garine, eggs and potatoes. 

The rent group does not cover 
monthly mortgage payments by 
people purchasing the house in 
which they live—an increas- 
ingly common practice in this 
country ever since World War I. 

Items in the clothing group are 
particularly unrepresentative of 
modern habits. Among the items cov- 
ered are flannelette, women’s woolen 
stockings and cotton stockings, all 
practically unused in normal times. 

The fuel and light group includes 
candles and lamp oil as well as coal, 
gas and matches but excludes elec- 
tricity. 

But the group least representative 
of modern habits is that covering other 
items which both in the range and 
qualities of items covered falls very 
far short of representing modern con- 
sumption of various miscellaneous 
items which make up the standard of 
living. 

As it stands, this group includes 
various qualities of soap and soda, do- 
mestic ironmongery, brushware and 
pottery, tobacco and cigarettes, fares 
and newspapers. 

The actual index figure published 
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monthly is the result of a collection 
and comparison of information on the 
variations in prices of various items. 
In order to express by a single figure 
the variations in the average cost of 
maintaining the standard of living to 
which the index relates, the whole of 
the items is combined. But each item 
and each group of items is given a 
weight corresponding to its relative 
importance. 

The weights attached to the five 
main groups of the present index are 
food, seven and one-half; rent, two; 
clothing, one and one-half; fuel and 
light, one; other items, one-half. This 
system of weighing simply expresses 
the fact that before the last war work- 





ing people spent on food nearly four 
times as much as they spent on rent, 
five times as much as they spent on 
clothing, and so on. 

When we say that the present index 
is obsolete we only mean that the range 
of items covered is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive and that the weights at- 
tached to these items no longer corre- 
spond to their relative importance. 

The index itself is statistically sound 
and the Ministry of Labor rightly 
takes pride in the comprehensiveness 
and care with which the monthly in- 
formation is collected, sifted and com- 
bined. 

Long before the outbreak of the 
present war the British Trades Union 
Congress pressed strongly and consist- 
ently for the construction of a new cost 
of living index. In 1937-38 the Minis- 
try of Labor undertook, with the active 


cooperation of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the collection of information re- 
lating to the current working-class 
household expenditure. 

Arrangements were made to collect 
from working-class households, includ- 
ing non-manual employes with salaries 
not exceeding $1250 a year, budgets 
of actual expenditure in one week of 
each of four different months. A total 
of 11,000 complete four-weekly budgets 
was collected and the information 
thereby obtained showed beyond doubt 
that the existing index was certainly 
not representative of the immediate pre- 
war working-class standard of living. 

However, no new index has been 
constructed on the basis of this infor- 
mation. The reason is that this 
later information would be no 
more representative under war 
conditions than the information 
upon which the present index is 
based. So the index based on 
pre-World War I standards of 
living remains the only means of 
measuring changes in the cost of 
living. 

The index shows an average 
increase since the war in the 
prices of all items covered by the 
index. Food items have gone up 
29 per cent. Of the tremendous 
increase, about six per cent is 
accounted for by the increases 
in indirect taxation. 

On the other hand, the gov- 
ernment is spending about five 
billions a year on preventing in- 
creased costs from causing in- 
creases in the prices of essential 
food commodities and the index 
figure has remained practically 
stationary since May, 1941. 

The rise in the cost of living 
in Britain has exceeded the rise 
in wages. It is therefore only 
by working overtime and through 
the receipt of bonus payments earned 
by hard work that the average British 
workman’s family today balances its 
budget. 

That there is a margin of income 
over expenditures is proved by the 
growth of workers’ savings through the 
sale of defense bonds, savings certifi- 
cates and deposits in savings banks. 
The total, which is something like 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000, derives 
very considerably from this source. 
Workers are assisted in their efforts 
to show a margin of income over outgo 
by the control which is now in effect 
with respect to the prices of most 
household commodities. 

In my next article I shall deal with 
the system of rationing and price-fixing 
and show how the people of Great 
Britain are actually living today under 
the conditions of war. 
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For Each His Duty 
OUR FOREFATHERS established for us 


a free and independent government with 
the opportunity for each generation to main- 
tain freedom for themselves and their chil- 
dren. That freedom is now menaced by a 
worldwide conflict to control the sea lanes of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Loss of these 
sea lanes with strategic strongholds would 
lay us open to invasion and force us to be con- 
stantly in a state of military preparedness. 
Submarines menace our Atlantic coastal ship- 
ping, taking their toll of lives and necessary 
commodities, while in the Pacific our armies 
and ships try to protect our allies and pos- 
sessions until we can start and maintain the 
lines of supplies necessary to make freedom 
secure in those parts. 

Every man, woman and child has a duty 
to perform in order that this war undertaking 
may be carried through promptly and effi- 
ciently. Cooperation in civilian ranks must 
be just as sure and complete as the coordina- 
tion of our armed troops. 

All able-bodied persons must volunteer for 
the service which can best contribute to war 
success. Every section of national life must 
contribute to success for the military forces. 

Nothing that we do or say will be un- 
related. Your deeds will either promote or 
retard our national purpose. Your words 
will give courage and faith for performance 
of duty or they may suggest an easier way. 
Those back of the firing lines must put their 
best efforts into efficient, dependable produc- 
tion so that munitions may always be where 
they are needed and so that no lives are need- 
lessly lost because of faulty work. Let every 
union man be his own inspector and take 
daily account of himself as to duties per- 
formed, knowing that he is in truth his 
brother’s keeper. 

As manpower grows scarce, changes must 
take place. These changes must not provide 
opportunity for private gain, for that would 
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swiftly and surely undermine morale. When 
scarce materials are needed for the armed 
forces, it becomes the moral duty of every 
citizen to see that they are used for that pur- 
pose. To win this war we must have the 
moral will to go without comforts and to live 
within the rationing regulations fixed by the 
government. For the present there will be 
things adequate to maintain health, but not 
for indulgence. 

To keep within requirements necessary to 
maintain the free institutions of our people, 
we must live in accord with principles—not 
in accord with pleasure or personal prefer- 
ence. We must give to our nation devotion 
and moral consecration. 


No Wage Control 


S WE GET our war economy under way 

it is evident that there will be a scarcity 

in consumer durable goods, such as refrig- 

erators and washing machines, and that a 

number of supplies will be cut short, such as 
sugar, oil, rubber and power. 

Unless the market for these and other prod- 
ucts is controlled by price-fixing, rationing 
and licensing, it is quite obvious that the re- 
sulting competition among buyers will raise 
prices and an unmanageable inflation may get 
under way. 

A Price Administration has been set up. 
Wage control was specifically excluded on 
the ground that a free worker has a right to 
agree to the terms for which he works through 
the agent which represents the whole work 
group. Nevertheless, the Price Administra- 
tion has raised the issue as to whether wage 
increases should be denied by the National 
War Labor Board in order to prevent in- 
flation. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
taken the position that wages must continue 
to be decided by collective bargaining. This 
is the essence of the freedom for which we 
fight. Wages are paid workers for their con- 
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tribution to the joint production effort which 
they and management carry on. The profit- 
ableness of current industrial enterprise is 
evident in the huge returns which management 
is gathering in. Unless labor receives a fair 
share the owners are free to increase their 
share at the expense of their employes. In- 
creased productivity and output have pre- 
vented increases in unit costs, so that wage 
increases have not necessitated higher prices. 
On the other hand, clothing and food have 
increased in price and these increases in effect 
have slashed workers’ earnings. 

Labor fears inflation. We know what run- 
away prices can do to our earnings. We urge 
firm price control and rigid enforcement of 
rationing. There should be special privilege 
for no one. 

If workers cannot collect a fair return for 
their services and labor, they lose status in 
society, they are denied opportunity to accu- 
mulate reserves against the emergencies of 
the future and postwar changes and they are 
denied opportunity to carry out the A. F. of L. 
program of a billion dollars in victory bonds 
to help finance the war. 

Labor maintains that no group of citizens 
should be denied these rights. 


Unemployment Compensation 


WAR MEANS that whole industries and 

thousands of plants must change from 
civilian to war production. Many plants 
must close down to retool and others to search 
for war contracts. Millions of workers find 
themselves caught by these dislocations. Shall 
they seek other jobs in war production or 
stand by until their employers get going 
again? 

For many there is no choice. The rent 
must be paid, the family fed and clothed, fuel 
purchased. These dislocations are not con- 
fined to one industry or one locality. They 
extend from coast to coast in all kinds of indus- 
tries, from refrigerators and stoves to hairpins 
and toys; to all kinds of occupations, from the 
salesman to the specialty retailer, to the stove 
mounter and the metal polisher. 

This huge change-over with its nationwide 
tide of consequences found state unemploy- 
ment provisions inadequate to meet the emer- 
gency and caused the administration to seek 
legislation to enable the federal government 
to supplement state provisions so that work- 
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ers and their families might be tided over the 
crisis and be ready to produce at maximum 
capacity as soon as factories could make ready 
for war production. 

Orders necessitating change-over came 
from the federal government, so it is but just 
that the federal government cushion the losses 
to wage-earners. 

Employers’ organizations took the lead in 
developing opposition to the administration’s 
emergency proposal on the ground that it was 
an attempt to federalize unemployment com- 
pensation. They were joined by a number 
of governors and state administrators of un- 
employment compensation, who declared that 
their states could meet the problem. By de- 
feating the emergency appropriation they 
have accepted an essential and ominous re- 
sponsibility. 

The provisions which the federal govern- 
ment proposed to make possible—supplemen- 
tary aid by the federal gov-rnment—would 
have increased state benefits by 20 per cent 
and would have made possible the payment of 
benefits to every eligible individual for twen- 
ty-six weeks. 

The importance of this provision for flat 
duration is evident since under variable pro- 
visions in two states 75 per cent of the workers 
have been cut off from benefits before they 
found new jobs. The proportion of those who 
exhaust benefits does not fall below 28 per cent 
even under the uniform provisions of other 
states. 

The benefits paid under state laws are not 
enough to meet the living expenses of Amer- 
ican families. To prevent accumulation of 
debt, hunger and want on the part of the vic- 
tims of the change-over, proper provision must 
be made to maintain these workers until the 
plants are ready to use their services to help 
win the war. Any other policy breeds dis- 
content and a feeling of injustice. 

A similar job crisis will mark the end of 
the war. Existing provisions will not be ade- 
quate to care for the victims. The effective 
and lasting way to be ready to meet the prob- . 
lem is to write into our Social Security Act 
provisions to tide workers over the various 
emergencies that will befall them. The time 
is past when American workers can be turned 
out to face starvation. 


Wik 
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WOMEN IN 


OW can America meet her pro- 

duction requirements when she 
must continually call men from the 
workbench to the battlefront? The 
answer lies to a large extent in the 
availability of women workers this 
year, next year and every year until 
peace is won. We know already that 
available male labor supply will not be 
sufficient for the work ahead. 

The Women’s Bureau estimates that 
nearly 6,000,000 women can be re- 
cruited for work in war industries at 
once, if necessary. 

This potential woman labor supply 
includes factory women from converted 
or curtailed industries, more than 
1,000,000 unemployed registered with 
public employment agencies as of last 
December, 700,000 women between 
sixteen and twenty-four now attending 
school and 2,000,000 new workers who 
would come from the women engaged 
now in their own housework. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that 2,000,000 new workers will 
be added to the labor force this year, 
and that they will be drawn from 
groups not ordinarily in the labor mar- 
ket, especially women, youths and 
older men. 

It is difficult to estimate how many 
women will be employed at the peak of 
production. The Women’s Bureau, 
however, has made surveys based on 
plant visits in the past year to deter- 
mine the extent to which women can 
be employed and the types of jobs 
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suited to them in key war industries. 

In aircraft assembly it is conserva- 
tively estimated that women can do 
one-fourth to one-third of the jobs. 
Unofficial estimates based on surveys 
now under way indicate that women 
can perform 30 to 50 per cent of the 
jobs in total aircraft production. Re- 
ports from Great Britain and Germany 
show that women probably account for 
40 to 50 per cent of the employes in 
airplane factories. 

Women now comprise 6,000 of the 
total number of employes in American 
aircraft assembly plants. Last Decem- 
ber, when the number was 4,000, the 
employment of women in these plants 
was two per cent of the total. For the 
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Director, Women’s Bureau, 
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most part it was found that they are 
hired for simple jobs where training is 
unnecessary and where certain femi- 


, nine characteristics, such as finger dex- 


terity, can be rated in terms of in- 
creased output. 

Some plants, however, prefer indus- 
trial background gained either through 
experience or pre-employment training. 
In one West Coast aircraft assembly 
plant, for instance, 80 to 90 per cent 
of the women were found to have some 
industrial background on entering the 
plant. 

After short training periods women 
probably could carry on two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the drilling, reaming, 
spot-facing and counter-sinking of 
parts such as bearings, flanges, levers, 
nuts and clamps. They could do spot 
welding and machine work including 
grinding. If they were trained for 
riveting, women could perform 20 to 
25 per cent of the jobs on fuselage 
assembly. They could perform about 
35 per cent of the work on wings and 
almost 70 per cent of that on control 
surfaces. 

A survey of the instrument indus- 
try covering seventeen plants showed 
that the proportion of women varied 
from three to 50 per cent of the total. 
In aircraft instruments women could 
do at least 75 per cent of the assembly 
work. Also the proportion of women 
on testing processes could be increased 
if women were upgraded from instru- 
ment-assembly operation. 
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Similar possibilities exist in the 
manufacture of optical, fire-control, 
surgical and dental instruments. 

In small-arms ammunition most of 
the work is done by automatic ma- 
chinery. Only short training periods 
are needed, which could be secured on 
the job. The Women’s Bureau survey 
reveals that women could do all the 
work on bullet assembly, the head 
turning of the cartridge case, the mouth 
and body annealing of the case, the 
processes in connection with pellet 
forming, pressing anvils into primer 
cups, and cartridge assembly loading 
machines. 

Large new ordnance plants as well 
as those already established are em- 
ploying women. One-fourth of the 
plants visited employed 1,000 or more 
women, while all the plants had sev- 
eral hundred women on their payrolls. 
Thousands of others are expected to be 
taken on as production begins to pyra- 
mid. 

In the manufacturing of artillery am- 
munition women are widely employed 
for certain types of assembly and in- 
spection work. They could perform 
well over half the operations. The 
labor in this industry is highly special- 
ized, owing to mass production and the 
breakdown of many processes, thus in- 
creasing the possible use of woman 
labor. 

Component parts for artillery am- 
munition are being manufactured by 
contractors and subcontractors spread 
over the entire country. In _ these 
plants, and in the government arsenals 
where the parts are brought together 
for final assembly and loading, womer: 
can be used more extensively. In bag 
sewing and smokeless powder bag 
loading, women could do all the work, 


Large percentage of the tasks in 
war industries can be performed 
efficiently by women, releasing 
men for active duty at the front 


while the proportion of women in 
packing and inspecting could be in- 
creased. 

Anticipating a growing demand for 
trained women workers, the National 
Labor Supply Committee, made up of 
representatives of government agen- 
cies, named a subcommittee to draft a 
course of action to deal with the prob- 
lems of inducting women into the war 
effort. 

Representatives of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, the United States Employment 
Service and the Office of Production 
Management worked out a program 
which was adopted in December as 
the policy on women workers of the 
Labor Division of OPM. 

The program includes a plan for 
voluntary registration of the skills and 
experience of women willing to enter 
the labor force, as well as an inventory 
of the skills and experience of women 
now registered for employment with 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Further, the program recognizes the 
possible future need for compulsory 
registration of all women legally quali- 
fied to work in war industry or other 
essential war services. There is a 


precedent for such a move. Just exactly 
one year ago Great Britain set up com- 
pulsory registration of women. If such 
a step is taken here it will be done by 
a coordinated government effort, in- 
cluding cooperation of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

The Women’s Bureau is working 
with the various Regional Labor Sup- 
ply and Industrial Area Labor Supply 
Committees, which include manage- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ARVEY W. BROWN is one of 

America’s foremost labor lead- 
ers—the president of a union which, 
from the standpoint of war production, 
is unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant labor organizations in the land. 
The union is the half-century-old In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
a virile, fighting organization today as 
it always has been. 

Leading the Machinists is quite a 
heavy responsibility in these days of 
World War II, for tens of thousands 
of the Machinists’ 350,000 members 
are employed in aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing, and those are industries to which 
the free world looks for things with 
which to topple the Axis. Fortunately 
the man upon whom that heavy re- 
sponsibility rests is a man who has the 
requisite stamina. 
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Harvey Brown, a farmer’s son from 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, went 
to work at the age of thirteen. He has 
been working ever since. Working 
hard. As president of the Machinists 
he gives his job everything he has, as 
did his predecessor, Arthur O. Whar- 
ton. Mr. Brown can be found at his 
desk at the Machinists’ Building in 
Washington, D. C., early in the morn- 
ing and he is usually still there at a 
late hour. An excellent executive, he 
cleans up an enormous amount of work 
each day. 

How did Harvey Brown get where 
he is today? 

We can start the answer to that 
question in 1905. That was the year 
he joined the Machinists in Pennsyl- 
vania as an apprentice. Six years 
later, after he had spent some time 











LABOR PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 


roaming the country, he became a busi- 
ness representative in the anthracite 
coal area of Pennsylvania. As a busi- 
ness representative he demonstrated 
marked ability. By 1915 the Grand 
Lodge—the international union— 
named him an organizer. Once again 
he compiled an unusual record in re- 
cruiting members and negotiating con- 
tracts. 

Brother Brown’s next promotion 
came in 1921, when he was elected an 
international vice-president, assigned 
to the central states, with Cleveland as 
his headquarters. He was as success- 
ful in this post as he had been in the 
ones that led to it, with the result that 
the membership of the union returned 
him to the office in each succeeding 
election. 

In 1934 President Wharton called 
him to Washington to assist in the tre- 
mendous volume of work at interna- 
tional headquarters. He proved a most 
efficient right-hand man to the chief. 
In 1938 Mr. Wharton, who had worn 
himself out by working night and day 
for the union over a period of many 
years, took a leave of absence. Mr. 
Brown was named by the union’s Ex- 
ecutive Council to serve as acting inter- 
national president. The following year 
Mr. Wharton, his health still below 
par, resigned. 

Deeply impressed by the ability with 
which Mr. Brown had discharged the 
duties of the president’s office while 
Mr. Wharton was away, the Council, 
by unanimous vote, selected Mr. 
Brown to serve as temporary interna- 
tional president. Subsequently the 
membership, in a referendum, elected 
him president. 

Since October of 1940 he has also 
been a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Harvey Brown is a highly articulate 
labor leader, the thoughtful, studious 
type but at the same time a hard- 
hitting scrapper in defending the in- 
terests of his organization. He is an 
effective speaker, dynamic in delivery 
and always armed with a mass of fac- 
tual material in support of his argu- 
ments. He is also a good listener, 
lending an attentive ear to those who 
have something pertinent to say, 
whether they agree with him or not. 

Mr. Brown’s views on the war are 
similar to those of the leaders of other 
American Federation of Labor organ- 
izations. He puts it this way: 
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“Turning the other cheek is not the 
answer today. We abhor war, but we 
are in a war—not by choice but for 
self-preservation. Our country is en- 
gaged in armed conflict with enemies 
who seek to destroy our way of life 
and impose pagan control over the 
civilized world. We have accepted 
their challenge. 

“We Machinists are digging in to do 
our very best possible job. We need 
no greater incentive than the knowl- 
edge that our country has suffered at- 
tack. We are fighting to remain free 
men. When the smoke of battle has 
cleared away it will be said, ‘Well done, 
Machinists!’ ” 

Mr. Brown is exercised over the 
false writings of the anti-labor press 
and the apparent determination of un- 
scrupulous, unpatriotic employers to 
goad union workers into acts of des- 
peration. 

Lashing out at the attempts of the 
big-money newspapers to pin blame 
for production performance on the or- 
ganized workers of the nation, Mr. 
Brown says: 


“The newspapers are shooting wide 
of the mark. If there is fault some- 
where along the line, I suggest an ex- 
amination of the full record. Learn 
the dates when Congress authorized 
certain expenditures, then check up to 
learn the damaging waste of time be- 
fore contracts were let. 

“Chalk up the loss of time because 
of manufacturers’ dickering and bar- 
gaining for their price before they ac- 
cept contracts. 

“Of course, employers will deny en- 
gaging in a sitdown strike against 
Uncle Sam when they hold out for a 
price that would fill the gravy dish 
to the brim.” 

As to the provocation which some 
employers are deliberately giving their 
workers now that the unions have 
voluntarily adopted a no-strike policy 
for the duration, Mr. Brown says: 

“This situation is rapidly becoming 
intolerable.” 

Mr. Brown detests the industrialists 
“whose first thought in any emergency 
confronting the nation is the abandon- 
ment of all social and humanitarian 


Unionism Betters Conditions in 


NTIL comparatively recent years 

the field workers of the sugar in- 
dustry of Puerto Rico earned wages 
of forty or fifty cents for ten or twelve 
hours of work and were regarded as 
slaves by the employers, who would 
not deign to discuss labor problems 
with them or their representatives. 

Unions received no recognition. Col- 
lective bargaining was not tolerated. 
Employers would bluntly tell their em- 
ployes: “Work or die!” 

Any wage demand meant bloodshed, 
persecution, imprisonment. Any pro- 
posal for improvement of working con- 
ditions spelled social tragedy. Over- 
seers would deal cruelly with those 
workers who dared try to form unions. 
Under such conditions the agricultural 
laborer was the easy prey of industrial 
exploitation. 

Long years of activity by the Puerto 
Rico Free Federation of Workingmen, 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, eventually changed the 
employers’ way of thinking. Employers 
and laborers began to understand each 
other better. And in 1934 the first 
collective bargaining agreement was 
effected between the Puerto Rico 
Sugar Growers Association and the 
Insular Council of Field and Factory 
Unions, led by our unforgettable 
Brother Rafael Alonso Torres. 

The 1934 agreement established two 
minimum wage rates—sixty-five cents 
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By FRANCISCO PAZ GRANELA 


First Vice-President, 
Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen 


for workers in the interior of the island 
and seventy cents for workers in the 
coastal regions. Piecework and con- 
tract work were abolished. 

An agreement signed in 1936 raised 
the minimum wage to seventy and 
seventy-five cents for seven and eight 
hours of work. The 1937 agreement 
raised the pay to eighty and eighty- 
five cents. The 1939 agreement estab- 
lished a minimum of $1 and in 1941 
this was increased to a level fluctuating 
between $1 and $1.30. 

The 1941 agreement established the 
workers’ right to a share in the profits 
of the industry. Under a clause pro- 
viding for salary increases as the price 
of the sugar rose in the American mar- 
ket, the sugar cane workers engaged 
in growing and cutting last year re- 
ceived additional wages amounting to 
$2,410,000. As Nicolas Nogueras 
Rivera has very well remarked, “This 
large sum _ representing additional 
wages would otherwise have found its 
way into the pocketbooks of the cor- 
porations.” 

The 1941 agreement also established 
a new policy in the sugar industry, 
pursuant to which attempts are being 
made to solve the problem of earning 


programs and the destruction of wage 
and labor standards.” 

“American workers are patriotic 
workers who love the democratic insti- 
tutions of America and will make the 
utmost sacrifices to preserve and pro- 
tect them,” he says, “but they should 
not be tricked into making sacrifices 
and abandoning hard-won labor stand- 
ards merely for the purpose of en- 
trenching a new plutocracy and creat- 
ing war millionaires.” 

Mr. Brown is much concerned over 
the postwar economic situation. As 
he told the last convention of the I. A. 
M., “it seems inevitable that we will 
experience the most damaging business 
stagnation ever experienced in the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

“No, I am not a pessimist,” he said 
on that occasion, “nor will I live a lie 
unto myself.” 

That is the essence of Harvey 
Brown’s character. He says what he 
believes and he believes what he says. 
He refuses to deceive himself or any- 
body else. In other words, a straight- 
talking, square-shooting American. 


Puerto Rico 


a livelihood for countless numbers of 
workers by making it possible for them 
to grow minor crops on land available 
at the sugar centrals. 

The agreement gives the workers in 
all sugar plantations representation in 
any matter concerning labor which may 
arise. Labor representatives, bearing 
official credentials issued by the Fed- 
eration, enjoy the recognition and re- 
spect of the employers. A joint union- 
employer committee tackles all differ- 
ences arising between workers and 
employers in the industry. Most dis- 
putes have been quickly adjusted. 

Thus the worker who only a few 
years ago was without recognition and 
compelled to work ten and twelve 
hours daily for forty and fifty cents 
has turned into a full citizen enjoying 
representation and dignity in industry 
and in society, and the old wage has 
been replaced by one of $1.51 for eight 
and seven hours. 

The International Labor Office has 
called the 1941 agreement a model 
document. It can be stated with con- 
fidence that in no country of Latin 
America do agricultural workers have 
an agreement of the significance of the 
one signed by the sugar workers of 
Puerto Rico. 

The struggles of the Puerto Rican 
Free Federation of Workingmen have 
finally produced results of great bene- 
fit to Puerto Rico. 
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HELPING THE WAR JOBLESS 


- THE process of putting our econ- 
omy on a war footing millions of 
workers are going to lose their jobs 
and stay unemployed for months. 

Our most spectacular instance of 
conversion unemployment is the auto- 
mobile industry. Thousands of auto 
workers are now unemployed and will 
be without jobs for another six 
months. Auto and tire salesmen all 
over the country are job-hunting. 
Tourist camps, roadside lunch coun- 
ters and highway service stations are 
hard hit. 

This is only one industry. Within 
a few weeks the same story will be 
written in other industries. And with 
the curtailment and cessation of activ- 
ity in civilian industries, the rolls of 
the unemployed must grow. 

Why are these men out of jobs? 
Because the nation has undertaken the 
supremely important task of fighting a 
war upon whose outcome hangs the 
fate of human freedom. Who bears 
the cost of this unemployment? Ex- 
cept for the meager payments under 
hopelessly inadequate state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, the disem- 
ployed workers and their families bear 
the cost. Individually they spend their 
savings, give up insurance, move out 
of decent dwellings for which they can 
no longer pay rent, go hungry, neglect 
their health and pile up debts. 

Does our country have any right to 
ask three or four million workers and 
their families to bear this burden 
alone? Has the nation any right to 
require self-respecting workers to be- 
come paupers before the federal gov- 
ernment, which directly caused their 
plight, gives them any aid? 

The American Federation of Labor 
has urged Congress to take action to 
pay adequate unemployment compen- 
sation to these displaced workers. 
Action by the federal government is 
needed because the benefits under state 
laws are pitifully small and cover too 
short a period to meet the situation. 
Thirty states, including the industrial 
states of New York and Massachu- 
setts, pay a maximum benefit of $15 
per week. The average payment is 
$11 to $12. Michigan and Ohio, states 
seriously affected by conversion un- 
employment, pay a maximum of $16. 

The duration of benefits is so short 
that most recipients are still without 
jobs when their payments stop. Under 
the laws of states which have variable 
periods of duration, the possible pay- 
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ments range from nine to fifteen weeks. 
In three-fourths of those states which 
were studied, more than half the work- 
ers exhausted benefit rights before they 
found new jobs. In one state more 
than 70 per cent of the workers were 
in this category. 

Millions of workers are excluded 
from benefits merely because they work 
for small companies. Twenty-four 
states pay no benefits to workers in 
companies hiring fewer than eight 
workers, two require six or more, and 
eight set the limit at four workers. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fanavarr 9, 1942 
Mr. Dovarrrow introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means 





A BILL 


To provide for certain war-displacement benefits, training wages, 
and travel allowances in connection with the national war 
effort. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of Anerica in Congress assembled, 
That this Act may be cited as the “Temporary War Dis- 
placement Act of 1942”. 

FINDING OF FACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

8x0. 2. (a) ‘The Congress hereby finds that widespread 

temporary unemployment is occurring due to the conversion 
APPROPELATION 

Szo. 7. There is hereby authorized to be approp 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
the’ sum of $300,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 














This bill perished in committee. 
New plan calls for $100,000,000 


There is no justice in this exclusion. 
Because their employers are less likely 
to convert quickly to war production, 
the unemployment of workers in small 
concerns may be for even longer 
periods than that of workers laid off by 
the companies which employ thousands. 

Ours is an unemployment compen- 
sation system which has funds to meet 
emergencies but can’t meet them be- 
cause of illiberal laws. 

The states have not done the neces- 
sary job. Congress has failed to re- 
quire them to do it by writing federal 
standards into the law. We are now 
facing emergency unemployment, sud- 
den, drastic in its effect on many com- 
munities, and millions of workers are 


excluded from any benefits while oth- 
ers will be paid small sums for a period 
far short of their time without work. 
They cannot eat the assurance of jobs 
in six months, after factories are re- 
tooled. Labor may be scarce tomor- 
row, but today it is unemployed. 


The nation should be no less gen- , 


erous to its resources in manpower 
than to the business enterprises which 
also faced problems of conversion. 
When the government was seeking to 
place war contracts not a machine was 
put to work until laws were passed 
setting up amortization and profit regu- 
lations which satisfied the corporations. 
The government met the terms of the 
big business interests before they 
agreed to turn their productive capacity 
to the nation’s war efforts. Can we 
now say to workers laid off because 
of that same war effort, “When the 
factories are ready to operate you'll get 
jobs again; in the meantime shift for 
yourselves and be proud you can sac- 
rifice for the nation’’? 

Even if the nation were so heartless 
as to expect workers and their families 
to make this sacrifice, it would be a 
costly and stupid course to take. The 
factories are retooling. Where will 
they get the workers when they are 
ready for production? Every plant 
needs some highly skilled men, key 
workers. If they have scattered to 
other places and cannot be recalled, 
production will be slowed down. 

Idle workers for the most part stay 
in touch with the employment offices 
only while they are receiving compen- 
sation. If the offices have not found 
them jobs before their benefits end, 
they drift away. The waste in undi- 
rected migration and job hunting is 
terrific. Men flock in great numbers 
where they hear of jobs, overtaxing 
living facilities, raising living costs 
and hampering orderly placement pro- 
cedures. 

Why is there any hesitation in recog- 
nizing that unemployment is a national 
problem which requires federal meas- 
ures to attack it? Why is there such 
determined opposition from employers’ 
associations and state officials to a fed- 
eral grant in this emergency to sup- 
plement state benefits which are too 
small, too brief and too limited. in 
coverage? 

The states’ rights argument was 
raised only to becloud the issue. Un- 
employment does not stop at state 
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The American Federation of Labor 
calls for an end to our muddling with 
the nation’s labor resources. We want 
an end of this selfish blocking of rea- 
stable provision for unemployed 
workers. We want unemployed men 
and women and their families to re- 
ceive benefits adequate in amount and 
duration to see them through conver- 
sion unemployment now and the even 
wreater unemployment which must be 
raced at the war’s conclusion. We 
want those workers who will be re- 
quired when plants are retooled te be 
physically strong and_ technically 
trained for the jobs which will need 
filling when the plants open for work. 
We want a sound plan for directing 


workers to jobs, not a wasteful wan- 
dering of hunger-driven men for whom 
no provision has been made. 
President Roosevelt has called on 
the nation to fight for the four free- 
doms—freedom of religion, freedom 
of expression, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear. We cannot build 
freedom from want by throwing mil- 
lions of men out of jobs and telling 
them to shift for themselves. 
American toilers in Michigan, Ohio 
and other states where the promise of 
war production jobs in the future fails 
to warm the home or fill the plate 
today know that an emergency exists. 
The failure of the states to recognize 
and act to prevent suffering of unem- 


Justralian Labor at War 


(Continued from Page 5) 


created an unbreakable bond between 
our countries—a bond which will be 
further strengthened by our active as- 
sociation in this war against Japanese 
aggression in the Pacific. 

Both the Australasian Council of 
Trades Unions, which represents the 
workers in secondary industry, and the 
Australian Workers Union, which rep- 
resents those in primary industry, are 
fully determined that every Australian 
worker shall do everything to support 
our government in this crisis. We 
know that we may have to sacrifice 
for the duration of the war all the 
privileges we have won. We know 
that hours of labor will be long, and 
the effort will be heavy; but this is 
a fight for freedom. 

We know what Hitler did to the 
workers of Germany and we are de- 
termined that it shall not happen in 
Australia. Everything we can do to 
win will be done, with all our will, all 
our intelligence and all our money. 

Australian labor feels that when the 
war has ended in victory for the demo- 
cratic forces, it is to the working 
masses of the world that humanity 
must look to rebuild society to a pat- 
tern that will never again permit the 
ghastly tragedy through which we are 
passing today. The organized trade 
union movement in Australia, in 
Britain and in the United States of 
America is giving its best, but a war 
is not merely a matter of men and 
machines. If it has not a strong social 
and moral impetus, it is not the kind 
of war effort that will bring victory. 

That is why we in Australia have 
kept in the forefront development of 
social liberties side by side with man- 
ning the fighting fronts and rapid pro- 
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duction of war supplies. We believe 
in the Atlantic Charter as a charter for 
all mankind. 

The Australian labor movement re- 
gards American labor as its partner in 
the reestablishment of Pacific peace 
and in preserving Australian and 
American standards after the war by 
jointly developing English-speaking 
culture in this area. We feel that 
American unionism can find much of 
interest in Australia, and we are anx- 
ious to arrange, whenever it can be 
done, an exchange of labor delegations 
to establish closer contacts. 

There is more interest in Australia 
today in the American industrial setup 
than in the British. We propose to 
seek recognition after the war of or- 
ganized unionism as a structural part 


John Curtin, the Prime Minister, 
is a former trade union official 


ployed workers and the dog-in-the- 
manger attitude which fights any fed- 
eral aid short of pauperization for 
workers whom the war has put out of 
jobs again emphasize the need for na- 
tional action. 

Unemployment is a national prob- 
lem. An adequate national system of 
unemployment compensation, which 
will not leave us again helpless in an 
emergency such as this, is essential. 

[As this issue was going to 
press President Roosevelt asked 

Congress to provide $100,000,000 

for the relief of workers displaced 

by conversion of plants to war pur- 
poses. The fund would be admin- 
istered by the WPA,—Eb1rTor.] 


of the developmental machinery of 
reconstruction. 

Australian labor now realizes for the 
first time the urgency of increasing 
Australia’s population both for defense 
and for the absorption of our increased 
industrial potential. We are looking 
to the United States to assist. 

I would like to conclude by quoting 
a message to your labor movement 
from our Prime Minister, John Cur- 
tin. Two days after he took office he 
sent this message: 

“This is a message coming to you 
on behalf of a solid, united labor move- 
ment which since the war’s onset in 
September, 1939, has been inflexible 
in its determination to play the fullest 
part in the maximum war effort by 
Australia. 

“The Labor government of Australia 
stands by Australia, just as Australia 
stands with the Empire and her Allies, 
in resisting aggression whenever the 
rights and privileges of freedom-loving 
people are imperiled anywhere in the 
world. 

“Those rights and privileges include 
the right of association in trade unions 
and of collective bargaining—enjoyed 
by British workmen for almost half 
a century. 

“Those rights symbolize the democ- 
racy for which we are fighting. They 
are the rights which were abrogated 
when Hitler crushed trade unionism, 
first in Germany and then in other 
countries coming under his domination. 

“Australian labor is under no illu- 
sions regarding its fate if Hitler tri- 
umphs. Therefore it cherishes nothing 
but a deep-seated determination to in-' 
sure the preservation of civilization. .. . 

“To the labor men and women 
throughout America, Australian labor 
sends cordial greetings and this mes- 
sage 


see 


The unity of labor in common 
purpose throughout the world alone 


,9) 


will save civilization. 
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By PATRICK E. GORMAN 


President, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 


ROM TIME immemorial meat has 

been the principal and most sub- 
stantial food of mankind. The word 
“butcher” suggests something cruel. 
In the not distant past butchers in 
this, country as in England were ex- 
cused from jury service in criminal 
cases on the theory that, because of 
their cruel occupation, they were prone 
to inflict severe penalties, even death, 
upon accused persons. 

Webster defines a butcher as “one 
whose business is to slaughter animals 
for market; originally, a killer of he- 
goats.” In primitive times every man 
found it necessary to be a_ butcher. 
As soon as shelter had been provided 
for his family, his very existence de- 
manded that food be secured. There 
is much evidence that primitive man 
was not a vegetarian but lived almost 
exclusively on the flesh of animals. 
If he was to survive it was, therefore, 
essential that he kill wild animals for 
food. 

With the domestication of oxen, 
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sheep and goats a more leisurely sur- 
vival of man was insured in that he 
raised the necessary animals for sus- 
tenance instead of being compelled to 
hunt them down. The ancient Roman 
forum was built to serve as a market- 
place where city people could buy their 
food from the farmers who slaughtered 
the domesticated animals. 

The taste of man varies with each 
succeeding generation. The consump- 
tion of meat, therefore, has undergone 
constant taste changes from the earliest 
times. 

At least seven centuries before the 
Christian era it was discovered that 
the meat of the slaughtered animal, if 
spiced, would be given an entirely dif- 
ferent taste. The process of stuffing 
this spiced, ground meat into animal 
casings has survived for twenty-five 
centuries, and the product today, as 
in the early ages, is still known by 
the common name, sausage. 

The Greeks are probably responsible 
for giving the product its name, for it 


is recorded that in the year 493 B.C 
the Grecians were enjoying a popular 
play called “The Orya,” which means 
“The Sausage.” 

It is interesting that even today the 
most popular of the many varieties of 
sausage still have the names under 
which they were known in medieval 
times. 

These various names were derived 
from the cities in which they were 
originally produced. For instance, the 
frankfurter takes its name from Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany ; Berliner sau- 
sage from Berlin; wieners from Wien 
(Vienna); Braunschweiger from 
Braunschweig (Brunswick) and bo- 
logna from Bologna, Italy. 

All of these familiar styles of sau- 
sage are still being sold in abundance 
today. While under modern methods 
the manufacturers are constantly 
adopting new developments in process- 
ing in the light of scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge, nevertheless the 
earliest and most primitive ideas in the 
composition of sausage are still re- 
tained. 

The modern sausage maker romances 
with a worldwide variety of the tastiest 
spices secured from the four corners 
of the earth, all of which are necessary 
in sausage seasoning to meet the deli- 
cate tastes of cosmopolitan America. 
He uses ginger from Jamaica and the 
Orient, cayenne from Africa, white 
pepper from India and China, mace 
from the Dutch East Indies, celery 
seed from France, paprika from Hun- 
gary, sage°from Dalmatia and cara- 
way from Holland. The most pop- 
ular brands of sausage, containing in- 
gredients secured from all parts of the 
globe, reach the consumer in casings 
which are imported from the continent 
of Australia. 

While technological development in 
the manufacture of sausage has not 
reached the proportions it has in other 
mass production industries, neverthe- 
less much that was formerly done by 
hand is now being done by machine, 
including grinding of the meat, the 
stuffing into the casing, and in many 
cases the linking which gives the sau- 
sage its individual length. In the pres- 
ent day hundreds of different styles and 
fancy cuts of meat products are pur- 
chased, yet man’s taste for sausage is 
much the same today as in primitive 
times. This is also true of beef, swine 
and sheep. 

There is no more modern, more 
sanitary or more scientific industry in 
the world than that of meat slaughter- 
ing and packing as conducted now- 
adays in the United States. Every 
plant which is doing an interstate busi- 
ness makes its products under strict 
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governmental supervision. Government 
inspectors are on hand to examine 
carefully the entrails of the slaughtered 
animal, and these agents of Uncle Sam 
have not the slightest hesitancy in con- 
demning as unfit for human consump- 
tion any carcass which is found to be 
diseased. 

It was a long road from primitive 

man’s method of securing his meat by 
hunting and killing wild animals to 
the early American method of each 
retailer having his own small slaugh- 
tering establishment immediately ad- 
jacent to his marketplace. 
' As the United States developed, 
millions of immigrants poured into the 
country from continental Europe. 
What were then hamlets later became 
towns, and towns later became thriving 
cities. 

Eventually the Eastern butcher was 
finding it somewhat difficult to secure 
livestock in sufficient quantities from 
the farmers who were moving ever 
onward to the West. 

As towns and cities increased in 
population, the butcher who had a 
slaughterhouse in the rear of his market 
was forced for sanitary reasons to stop 
slaughtering within the city limits. He 
was compelled to choose between build- 
ing a slaughterhouse beyond the city 
line or stopping slaughtering entirely 





















and buying dressed meats from some- 
one else. 

With the rapid development of the 
nation, many of the old-time butchers 
outgrew their slaughterhouses and es- 
tablished packing plants which were 
destined to grow into our present 
enormous system of packing houses. 
Even such giant concerns as the Swiit 
and Armour companies trace back to 
the humble butcher shop and adjacent 
slaughterhouse. 

As the Eastern part of the nation 
was developed industrially, the West- 
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ern portions of the country offered 
large ranches and more land for cattle 
feeding and farming. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that 
livestock raising gradually moved into 
the West. 

The Middle West, the great corn 
belt, provided good feed and an excel- 
lent opportunity for raising hogs, while 
the cattle ana: so prevalent farther 
west provided magnificent grazing 
space. 

With the development of railroads, 
transportation became available to ship 
livestock from the farms and ranches 
directly to the Eastern markets. 

Probably the most significant and 
outstanding innovation in the meat in- 
dustry appeared around the year 1870 
when the first refrigerator car was in- 
troduced. This affected tremendously 
the methods insofar as retailing of 
meats was concerned. The refrigera- 
tor car changed distribution methods 
completely. The butcher with his 
small slaughterhouse was now able to 
buy dressed meat direct from the large 
packing houses. The whole problem 
of meat distribution was _ simplified 
with the introduction of the refrigera- 
tor car. 

The extent of slaughtering and dis- 
tribution of meat products has reached 
almost unbelievable proportions. One 


U. S. consumes 
21 billion pounds 
of meat annually. 
Above: Checking 
shipment of beef 


Machines are used 
in the making of 
sausages. Right: 
Scene in modern 
sausage factory 





would not think that in order to supply 
the American family with meats 
145,000 retail meat markets are neces- 
sary ; that 27,000 refrigerator cars are 
needed ; that 1,400 meat packing plants 
are in operation from coast to coast; 
that 15,000 traveling salesmen peddle 
the wares of the packing plants to re- 
tail merchants; that 21,287,000,000 
pounds of meat are consumed an- 
nually, at a cost of slightly more than 
five billions of dollars. This would 
mean that each person in the United 
States consumes approximately 156 
pounds of meat per year. 

The modern packing plant has 
proven to be an excellent laboratory 
for the chemist and a far-reaching 
workshop for the scientist. From the 
byproducts of the slaughtered animals 
have come some of the world’s most 
necessary and useful products, includ- 
ing pepsin for the stomach, glandular 
extracts for diseases of man that were 
once thought incurable, soap and scour- 
ing powders for America’s kitchens, 
delicate perfumes, preparations that 
give a beauteous sheen to the hair— 
and hundreds of other scientific, me- 
dicinal and useful products. 

Most lovers of music, especially of 
the violin variety, probably do not 
know that as a Kreisler, a Heifetz or 
an Elman with deft fingers brings 
forth from his Stradivarius the sweet- 
est tones known to the human ear, his 
bow is running over strings which are 
the product of a packing plant, manu- 
factured from tne casing of an animal 
which was slaughtered for human con- 
sumption. 

It is in this industry, along with the 
industry of retail merchandising of 
meats, that 135,000 members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
are today employed under favorable 
wage and working conditions which 
were obtained only after long years of 
struggle and sacrifice. 









WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 


writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Henry A. Wallace—Many persons in 
the United States are deeply disturbed 
over the heavy gov- 
ernment borrowing 
and the drastic 
shifts in our econ- 
omy made neces- 
sary by the war. 
They fear an end 
of the war because 
they believe the re- 
turn of peace would 
bring another bad 
depression. But 
one of the hopeful signs for the future 
is that the possibility of depression is 
so widely recognized. This increases 
the chance that action will be taken 
in time to prevent it or at least cushion 
the shock. The basis for such action 
can best be laid now, while the war is 
still on. It must be laid, at Aeast in 
part, in the plans for expanding and 
regularizing world trade, world pro- 
duction, world consumption. This is 
the new frontier which Americans in 
the middle of the Twentieth Century 
find beckoning them on. This is the 
challenge to the statesmanship of our 
own and other nations. 





Joseph W. Martin, Jr., chairman, 
Republican National Committee—Our 
defense is not sim- 
ply a matter of 
marching troops, 
colorful uniforms, 
glinting arms, blar- 
ing bands and wav- 
ing flags. This war 
is being fought and 
must be fought in 
textile mills, in ship- 
yards, in foundries 
and steel mills, in 
machine shops and mines, on the farms 
and in the fields, as well as on the seas, 
over the seas and under the seas. It 
is a war of chemists, machinists, of 
every character of artisan, as well as 
of military and naval forces. In the 
wars of former times the naval and 
military establishments were the arse- 
nals. In this war every factory and 
field of America is the arsenal. Every 
man and woman who can lend a single 
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effort to the sum total of this complete 
war is in the ranks of the fighters now. 
Every man and woman is called upon 
to help defend the nation. Not only 
must we each contribute our share of 
arduous labor and unhappy sacrifice, 
but we must each do our part to main- 
tain the moral stamina and the unwav- 
ering courage of every individual, 
young and old, in order to contribute 
to the victory which must and will be 
ours. Labor and valor are united in 
modern warfare. Production is just as 
necessary as execution. 


Anna M. Rosenberg, secretary, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s War Labor Cabinet— 
Organized labor 
would be one of the 
first things a suc- 
cessful Nazi ag- 
gressor would want 
to abolish, and I 
can well under- 
stand why any dic- 
tator would seek 
quickly to abolish 
trade unionism in 
any country which 
he had taken. Trade unionism stands 
for everything which dictatorship de- 
spises and rejects. That is why I say 
that organized labor’s relationship to 
the war effort is a terribly important 
one. Labor stands today as one of 
the great forces in the path of the 
enemy. Labor’s job is to fight that 
onsurge with every weapon at its com- 
mand, without the slightest compro- 
mise, without yielding one inch. I 
appreciate that a period of national 
emergency is always a period of stress 
for organized labor and one which calls 
for labor’s best brains, ability and pa- 
tience. I know that there are people 
who would take advantage of the na- 
tional emergency to attack and try to 
lessen labor’s gains, achieved over a 
long period of years. I know that there 
are bound to be situations where la- 
bor’s honest and justifiable grievances 
will immediately be attacked as im- 
pairments to national defense. On the 
other hand, I believe that there is an 
essential sense of fairness about the 
American people as well as such a 








complete recognition of labor's hasic 
rights that such unfair tactics will not 
be successful. Organized labor is one 
of the bulwarks of democracy. In the 
days which lie ahead it can strengthen 
that bulwark and thereby strengthen 
the forces of democracy as well. 


Wendell L. Willkie—If there is to 
be a complete victory in World War 
II the United 
States must win it. 
However helpful 
our allies may be, 
it is basically our 
job. It is, however, 
an international 
job, and if we win 
a victory—as we 
surely must—it will 
be an international 
victory. To say that 
there will be a reaction against inter- 
nationalism when such victory is won 
seems to me fatally unrealistic. We 
shall no more be able to isolate our- 
selves from the ensuing peace than we 
can dodge the responsibility now of 
fighting everywhere in the world. It 
is the universal lesson of history that 
he who wins wars must maintain the 
peace. Most of the problems of human- 
ity will be on our doorstep and we 
shall have to share the solutions of 
these problems with other peoples. An 
isolationist reaction would fail, not on 
moral grounds alone but simply because 
we shall be unable to solve our domes- 
tic problems on any basis except an 
international one. 





Millard Tydings, United States Sen- 
ator from Maryland—I am not satis- 
fied with the indus- 
trial situation. 1 
think strikes ought 
to end and stay 
ended until the men 
in the front lines 
get the guns which 
they ought to have 
to defend their 
lives and save this 
country. I am dis- 
heartened that there 
is not enough courage in the high lead- 
ership of this administration to bring 
into being a law that would prevent 
strikes. Who knows that a day’s work 
lost in some great airplane plant may 
not be the difference between winning 
a battle and losing a battle? Indeed, 
it conceivably may be the difference— 
though this may be farfetched—be- 
tween losing the war and winning the 
war. Yet do we have any firm, resolute 
approach to the effort to avert such a 
catastrophe? Does anyone speak out? 
A strike is referred to some board— 
some board where time is lost. 
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The Great 40-Heur-Week Lie 


(Continued from Page 6) 


per cent of all workers employed in 
the principal defense industries were 
then subject to such contracts. The 
number so employed has increased 
since then. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that re- 
laxing the overtime provisions of the 
act [the Wage and Hour Law] would 
have no effect whatever upon the wage 
status of such workers. Those who 
would be deprived of the present pro- 
tection of the law would be the un- 
organized, and for the most part the 
unskilled, of whom there is no scarcity 
whatever. These people will not be 
protected unless they are protected by 
law, and the justice of depriving them 
of a form of protection which organ- 
ized workers would continue to enjoy 
as a matter of contract seems to me 
to be seriously open to question. 

Highly germane to the argument 
also is the ability of employers in the 
war-goods industries to pay the time 
and a half rate for overtime. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported 
upon a highly revealing survey cover- 
ing this point. * * * The survey, as 
I recall it, covered some seventy in- 
dustries, including the principal ones 
now concerned in the war effort. It 
was made for the month of January, 
1939, and it showed that every one 
of those industries could have in- 
creased the working week to forty- 
eight hours, paid time and a half for 
the eight hours of overtime and made 
greater profits than the considerable 
profits they did make. 

This is due to the fact that total 
costs do not rise in exact proportion 
to labor costs. Indeed, in most manu- 
facturing labor costs are a relatively 
small part of total costs—the average, 
I believe, is about sixteen per cent. 
Overhead costs do not necessarily in- 
crease as labor costs rise. And as pro- 
duction increases, total costs are dis- 
tributed over a wider range so that 
the total cost per unit actually tends 
to decrease. 

It is these factors, applied to mass 
production, which have constantly 
worked to reduce the price of con- 
sumer goods in the United States. 

The problems incident to maximum 
production in wartime are not new. 
We had to face and solve them in the 
First World War. The principles which 
guided us at that time were set forth 
by the Chief of Ordnance, General 
William Crozier, in General Order No. 
13, issued November 15, 1917. A few 
days later the Quartermaster General 
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issued a similar order. Permit me to 
quote from General Order No. 13: 
“In view of the urgent necessity 
for a prompt increase in the volume 
of production of practically every ar- 
ticle required for the conduct of the 
war, vigilance is demanded of all those 
in any way associated with industry 
lest the safeguards with which the peo- 
ple of the country have sought to pro- 
tect labor should be unwisely and un- 
necessarily broken down. It is a fair 
assumption that for the most part these 





The new Wage-Hour Administrator 
is youthful L. Metcalfe Walling 


safeguards are the mechanisms of effi- 
ciency. Industrial history proves that 
reasonable hours, fair working condi- 
tions and a proper wage scale are essen- 
tial to high production. 

“During the war every attempt 
should be made to conserve in every 
way possible all of our achievements 
in the way of social betterment. But 
the pressing argument for maintaining 
industrial safeguards in the present 
emergency is that they actually con- 
tribute to efficiency. To waive them 
would be a shortsighted policy, leading 
gradually: but inevitably toward low- 
ered production. 

“Tt might be expected that an indi- 
vidual working ten hours a day in- 
stead of eight, or eleven hours a day 
instead of ten, would turn out more 
goods. He can, and doubtless will, for 
the first few days. But experience 
shows us that in a few weeks or a few 
months the output will be the same, 
or even less, than it was during the 
shorter day.” 


These principles are still valid in 
1942. 

If it is considered desirable to bring 
about some relaxation at this time, it 
seems to me that it should be made to 
apply only to certain workers of whose 
skill there is a demonstrated shortage, 
and only then upon a showing that 
the employer cannot meet the present 
overtime requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Certainly I can- 
not see at this time any necessity for 
relaxing standards applicable to many 
millions of workers who are not em- 
ployed in producing war goods. Many 
of them are producing types of con- 
sumer goods, the consumption of which 
the government is tending actively to 
discourage so that greater effort may 
be concentrated upon war production. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss for me 
to note in passing that the agitation 
for relaxing the overtime provisions of 
the law seems to come with greatest 
zeal from those who opposed the Fair 
Labor Standards Act at its inception 
and have continued to work for its 
emasculation or repeal ever since. 

It is my opinion that a blanket re- 
laxation of the hours provisions, ap- 
plying alike to all workers regardless 
of occupation, will not result in in- 
creased production of war goods, and 
that it may even lower production of 
such goods. In addition, I believe it 
will adversely affect the morale of our 
workers, foment discord and disunity 
at a time when unity is imperative, 
create competitive inequalities that will 
be injurious to thousands of our em- 
ployers and obstruct the orderly and 
fair marketing of goods in interstate 
commerce. 


[The foregoing answer to those 
who are trying to persuade the 
country that war production ts 
hampered by existing labor legisla- 
tion was embodied in a letter sent 
by General Fleming on February 
27 to Representative Robert Rams- 
peck of Georgia. 

[During that week the House of 
Representatives had under consid- 
eration a vicious bill concocted by 
Representative Howard W. Smith 
of Virginia which asked for the re- 
peal of legislation requiring pay- 
ment of overtime rates for overtime 
work. Smith pretended such legis- 
lation prevented workers from put- 
ting in more than forty hours pér 
week. Such a statement is, of 
course, completely false. Recogniz- 
ing the fraudulent nature of Smith’s 
argument—also advanced in hun- 
dreds of “free” newspapers from 
coast to coast—the House defeated 
the bill by an overwhelming ma- 
jority.—Ep1ror. } 
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> The National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered the United Biscuit Com- 
pany of America, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
bargain collectively with three A. F. 
of L. unions as the sole employe rep- 
resentatives in their respective units. 
The unions are Lodge 1053, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; 
Local 264, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, and Local 431, Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union. Also ordered was the 
reinstatement with back pay of em- 
ployes discharged because of union 
activity. 


> Wage increases up to 14 cents an 
hour have been won by the members 
of Federal Labor Union 22319 under 
the terms of a recent agreement signed 
with the Lee Metal Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Chester Hill Borough, Pa. 


b As the result of an agreement signed 
recently with the Leitch Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lincoln, N. J., the 
members of Federal Labor Union 
22447 have had their wages increased 
10 per cent. 


> An agreement which increases wages 
10 cents an hour has been negotiated 
by Local 20885, Rubber Brush Work- 
ers, with the Henrite Products Cor- 
poration, Ironton, Ohio. 


> Federal Labor Union 20299 has 
signed an agreement with the Federal 
Match Division of the Pan-American 
Match Corporation, Bellefonte, Pa., 
providing for wage increases. 


>A closed shop agreement signed re- 
cently by Local 22074, Flour Mill 
Workers, with J. Allen Smith and 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., calls for 
an increase in wages. 


> Substantial wage increases are pro- 
vided in a pact negotiated recently by 
Federal Labor Union 22928 with the 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, Litchfield, Ill. 


> An agreement raising wages for the 
members of Federal Labor Union 
22170 has been signed with the Glau- 
ber Brass Company, Kinsman, Ohio. 
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>An agreement signed recently by 
Local 383, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, with the Fair- 
mont Creamery Company, Grand 
Island, Neb., provides for recognition 
of the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for the company’s employes, in- 
creased wages, time and one-half for 
overtime, seniority rights and im- 
proved working conditions. 


> Sixty thousand A. F. of L. cannery 
workers recently signed a working 
agreement with the California Proces- 
sors and Growers, Inc., increasing 
wages approximately 18 per cent. 
Benefits extend to 90 per cent of all 
workers in central and northern Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable canneries. 


>The A. F. of L. won a 286 to 56 
victory over the C. I. O. in a recent 
election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board to determine 
the collective bargaining agent for the 
workers of the Rushton Doll Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 


> Local 22244, Office Employes, has 
gained an increase in weekly wages as 
the result of an agreement signed re- 
cently with the Jersey Tobacco Com- 
pany, Hudson and Bergen Counties, 
New Jersey. 


> Local 21643, Rock Products Work- 
ers, has gained a pay boost as the 
result of a contract signed with the 
Johns Manville Products Corporation, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


> Wage increases of 10 per cent have 
been gained for the members of Local 
19931, Corn Products Workers, fol- 
lowing recent negotiations with the 
Hubinger Company, Keckuk, Iowa. 


> A contract providing wage increases 
ranging as high as 25 per cent has 
been negotiated by Local 22895, Office 
Employes, with the Sandusky Regis- 
ter-Star-News, Sandusky, Ohio. 


> Boosts in hourly wages are called for 
in the agreement which was signed 
recently by Local 21101, Flour Mill 
Workers, with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, Springfield, Iil. 


> Substantial wage increases have been 
won for the members of Lodge 31], 


‘International Association of Machin- 


ists; Local 67, Metal Polishers, Buff- 
ers, Platers and Helpers International 
Union, and Local 212, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, as the 
result of recent negotiations with the 
Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles, 


> Better than average wage increases 
were reported from eleven grain pro- 
cessing plants in a recent A. F. of L. 
wage gains survey. The report in- 
cluded ninety locals of international 
unions and 148 federal labor unions. 
A total of 62,943 workers received an 
average yearly increase per employe 


of $113. 


> Wage increases amounting to more 
than $40,000 annually have been won 
by Local 191, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, under the terms 
of a recent agreement with the Mitchell 
Dairy, which has branches in Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Norwalk and Dan- 
bury, all in Connecticut. 


> Vacations with pay and wage in- 
creases have been negotiated for the 
members of Local 220, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
Newark, N. J., employed in shops of 
the New Jersey Washable Dress Con- 
tractors’ Association. 


> Members of Federal Labor Union 
20206, employed at the R. Herschel 
Manufacturing Company, East Peoria, 
Ill., have gained substantial wage in- 
creases as the result of the union’s 
activity. 


> Wage increases have been gained by 
Local 22884, Flour, Feed and Cereal 
Workers, under the terms of an agree- 
ment with the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Decatur, Il. 


> A contract raising wages was signed 
recently by Federal Labor Union 
20878 with the Clinton Company, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 


> A 10-cent hourly pay boost has been 
negotiated by Local 21251, Fish Can- 
nery Workers, for the employes of six 
canneries in San Diego, Calif. 
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> Officials of Local 692, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Wilming- 
ton, Calif., announce that hourly wages 
have been more than trebled during 
the last two years for workers who 
are employed in the handling of crude 


oil. 


)} Pay boosts and standard union con- 
ditions are provided for in the contract 
which was recently negotiated by the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union with the 
Hat Corporation of America, Norwalk, 
Conn. 


> Union maintenance conditions, 
minimum wage scales, piece-rate 
wage increases and vacations 
with pay are included in a con- 
tract signed recently by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and the Gos- 
sart Corset Company for its 
plant at Logansport, Ind. 





>Local 197, Building Service 
Employes International Union, 
was chosen sole collective bar- 
gaining agent by the service em- 
ployes of three Gannett Com- 
pany buildings, Rochester, 
N. Y., at a recent State Labor 
Board election. 


>As the result of recent nego- 
tiations with the Canton Drop 
Forge Company, Canton, Ohio, 
six hundred members of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths are receiving 
higher wages. 


>The members of Local 21246, 
Flour, Feed and Elevator 
Workers, are benefiting from 
wage increases as the result of 
a recent agreement with the 
Standard Tilton Milling Com- 
pany, Alton, Ill. 


>A general wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour is provided for in the agree- 
ment which was signed recently by 
Federal Labor Union 19210 with the 
Laclede Power and Light Company 
of St. Louis. 


> As a result of recent negotiations with 
the General Products Corporation, Un- 
ion Springs, N. Y., wage increases have 
been won for the members of Federal 
Labor Union 20640. 


> An agreement calling for substantial 
pay boosts has been negotiated by 
Local 20822, Brush Makers, with the 
Milwaukee Brush Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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> Time and one-half for Saturday work, 
double time for Sundays and holidays 
and paid vacations are included in the 
benefits won by Local 20798, Office 
Workers, as the result of recent nego- 
tiations with the California Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, Los Angeles. 


> Substantial wage increases are pro- 
vided for in the agreement which was 
signed recently by Local 21895, Feed 
Mill Workers, with the Honeymead 
Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. The 
pact also contains the provision that 
wage negotiations may be reopened 
again on thirty days’ notice. 




































This huge banner flies from the headquarters 
of the Houston Labor and Trades Council 


> Wage increases up to 12 cents an 
hour have been won for the members 
of Federal Labor Union 21504 under 
the terms of an agreement signed re- 
cently with the Johns Manville Cor- 
poration, Lompoc, Calif. 


> A contract increasing wages 10 cents 
an hour has been signed by Local 
21735, Smelter Workers, with the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, El Paso, Tex. 


> The members of Federal Labor Un- 
ion 21876 are receiving fatter pay 
envelopes as a result of recent nego- 
tiations with the Cliffs Dow Chemical 
Company, Marquette, Mich. 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued an order directing the Na- 
tional Mineral Company, Chicago, to 
bargain collectively with Local 658, 
Upholsterers International Union, as 
sole bargaining agent of its hourly paid 
production employes. Also ordered was 
the reinstatement with back pay of em- 
ployes discharged because of union 
activity. 


>An agreement. providing for the 
checkoff, paid vacations and wage 
boosts ranging up to 17 cents an hour 
has been signed by Federal Labor Un- 
ion 22907 with the Dominion Mineral 
Corporation, Piney River, Va. 


>In a recent election which was 
conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board the em- 
ployes of the Western Paper 
Goods Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, designated the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers as their sole collective bar- 
gaining agent. 





> Many current problems of in- 
terest to organized labor were 
discussed at the fifty-third an- 
nual convention of the Mich- 
igan State Federation of Labor, 
held recently at Port Huron. 
Delegates from 750 local unions 
attended the convention. James 
Wilson of the International La- 
bor Office and Spencer Miller, 
Jr., director of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, 
delivered addresses. 





> An agreement signed recently 
by Federal Labor Union 22321 
and the Steel Cooperage and 
Coating Company, Detroit, pro- 
vides for seniority rights, time 
and one-half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays and 
holidays and machinery for set- 
tling grievances. 


> The dispute between thirty-four ap- 
ple-packing companies in the Yakima 
Valley of Washington and three A. F. 
of L. unions has been settled with the 
unions winning recognition as sole col- 
lective bargaining agents for the com- 
panies’ employes and substantial wage 
increases. 


> Substantial gains have been won by 
the American Federation of Labor for 
more than 1,200 hourly paid employes 
at the R. G. LeTourneau Plant, Peoria, 
Ill. The contract provides for wage 
increases as high as 40 cents an hour, 
paid vacations and seniority rights. 
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Manpower for War 


(Continued from Page 9) 


these groups is of foremost importance. 
Only such allocation will make sure 
that every person’s productive capacity 
is put to its maximum use in the na- 
tion’s war effort. 

It is the purpose of the selective 
service system to see to it that the 
burden of responsibility for bearing 
arms is allocated equally and fairly 
among all citizens in eligible 


secure technical manpower primarily 
from the Civil Service Commission 
roster. Other sources of supply will 
be used only if the men needed cannot 
be secured from the Commission’s lists. 
These placements will involve only men 

above the draft age. 
Here again every procedure is inti- 
mately connected with that of other 
agencies operating in this 





age groups. With the addi- 
tional induction of m. \re 
than 2,000,000 men under 
way, it is important that the 
democratic principle of the 
Selective Service Act be so 
applied as to make a wise 
division of manpower be- 
tween the armed forces and 
the industrial requirements. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE BONDS 


AND STAMPS 


field. It is a part of one 
and the same manpower 
problem which calls for uni- 
fied administration. 

Job No. 2 is the actual 
placement of workers on the 
jobs they are to fill. The 
United States Employment 
Service and employment 








To date the administra- 
tion of the Selective Service Act has 
been decentralized. Conflicting deci- 
sions have been made by the individual 
local draft boards. By their very nature 
local boards are neither sufficiently in- 
formed nor equipped to assume final 
responsibility for policy decis#ns on 
deferments for industrial needs. The 
problem is not local but national, and 
policies with which it is met should also 
be national. There should be a sirigle 
centralized policy governing all induc- 
tions into the armed forces and all 
deferments necessary to meet indus- 
trial labor requirements. 

Continued voluntary enlistment 
means that men are accepted for mili- 
tary service without any question as 
to their industrial skills and qualifica- 
tions. A single induction procedure 
under the selective service system 
would prevent further withdrawals of 
great numbers of workers needed in 
industry for war production. It is clear 
that the administrative procedures of 
the selective service system should be 
related directly to the procedures gov- 
erning the administration of the indus- 
trial manpower policy. This integra- 
tion of policy cannot be achieved un- 
less provision is made for a unified 
manpower administration. 

Unification of procedures should em- 
brace all agencies concerned with the 
manpower job. For example, a recent 
executive order of the President cre- 
ated a Specialists’ Corps in the War 
Department to act as a clearing house 
for placement into the Army’s operat- 
ing branches of technical experts, 
specially skilled workers and other 
specialists. The Specialists’ Corps will 
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offices throughout the na- 
tion are well equipped to 
handle the placement problem. Evalua- 
tion of jobs and skills, analysis of work 
classifications and all other phases of 
the highly technical placement proced- 
ures should be handled by a staff quali- 
fied by knowledge and experience to 
deal with these procedures. 

Men who know and understand in- 
dustry, who know what jobs are in 
terms of actual production operations 
and who know skilled qualifications of 
workers are the ones to undertake full 
responsibility for the placement of 
workers in the war jobs. 

Workers cannot be treated as so 
many cogs in the production machine. 
They are human beings, they are citi- 
zens and taxpayers. They have fami- 
lies and homes. A sound placement 
program attempts to bring jobs to men 
rather than men to jobs. In this way 
greater stability and higher morale are 
achieved and unnecessary and waste- 
ful migration is prevented. 

A great many workers will, of course, 
have to be shifted to new localities. 
Protection of the seniority of workers 
transferred from their usual work to 
war production and provision for the 
continued accrual of seniority during 
war employment should also be as- 
sured under a program worked out in 
detail with full participation of or- 
ganized labor and management. 

It is also important to erect safe- 
guards against downward revisions of 
wage rates established for the normal 
civilian work of those transferred to 
war employment. This and many other 
policies must be made a part of a 
single placement program with a uni- 
fied manpower administration. 


Job No. 3 is the assurance of security 
to workers subjected to unemployment 
because of war dislocation and in trans- 
fers to war employment. This includes 
the administration of special unemploy- 
ment compensation for these jobless, 
provision of compensation for transpor- 
tation of workers and their families, 
and administration of all other benefits 
which may be necessary during the 
war period. 

Job No. 4 is the administration of a 
unified war training program. All 
training programs in and out of plants 
should be formulated and carried out 
with joint participation of organized 
labor and industry at all administra- 
tive levels. In-plant training, upgrad- 
ing and apprenticeship programs should 
be carried out under the terms of joint 
agreements between management and 
the union in each plant. 

Where jobs are available and re- 
training is necessary, such retraining 
should be done on the job wherever 
possible. Where retraining outside of 
production for war industry is required, 
standards of compensation should be 
assured and maintained. 

The war training program is a major 
part of manpower administration. It 
cannot and should not be handled out- 
side the framework of policy and ad- 
ministrative planning developed for the 
overall task of mobilizing our produc- 
tive manpower. 

Success in the handling of the na- 
tion’s manpower can come only by en- 
listing the full participation and co- 
operation of organized labor and in- 
dustry in the policy-making and admin- 
istration of the manpower program. 

The task of effectively utilizing man- 
power is so vast and carries with it 
such far-reaching dislocations that it 
can be accomplished effectively in a 
democracy only by the willing partici- 
pation and cooperation of workers and 
management. It is, therefore, essential 
that effective representation and par- 
ticipation be accorded labor and man- 
agement at all levels of the manpower 
program. 

These are the objectives of an in- 
tegrated and workable manpower pro- 
gram. 

On February 25, 1942, a detailed 
and specific blueprint of manpower 
administration was submitted to the 
President of the United States by or- 
ganized labor. Labor feels confident 
that the President will give its propo- 
sals full and favorable consideration. 
It believes that by shaping manpower 
administration to the plan it submitted, 
the President will give the nation a 
simple, unified and thoroughly work- 
able machinery for putting America to 
war work in the quickest, most effec- 
tive and most democratic way. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE FU- 
TURE. By Ernest Bevin. 303 pages. 
McBride. $2.75. : 

Ernest Bevin started work as a farm- 
hand at the age of eleven. Then he 
worked as a store clerk, streetcar 
conductor and driver. He was chosen 
a union representative in 1910 and by 
1922 rose to the office of general 
secretary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union, one of the largest 
unions in England. 

Two years ago the British govern- 
ment made a firm decision that labor 
must be given a full share in the plan- 
ning and administration of the war 
program. On May 13, 1940, Ernest 
Bevin took office of Minister of Labor 
and National Service. By next morn- 
ing he had a detailed program for 
the administration of all major phases 
of war production drawn up and ready 
for adoption. This program was quickly 
put into effect. 

Bevin’s plan called for labor co- 
operation from the roots up. It not 
only gave labor specific duties to per- 


form but also gave it responsibility. 
His plan is no longer theory. It has 
been put to work and established a 
record. This record shows that pro- 
duction has been more than doubled 
and strikes have been all but elimi- 


nated. British unions are making a 
real contribution toward British war 
strength. 

This book provides a tested measur- 
ing rod for reckoning of the soundness 
of our own policy in reorganizing in- 
dustry for the war. 


THE NEEDLE TRADES. By Joel Seid- 
man. 356 pages. Farrar and Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

Pins and needles have been mobilized 
for war. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers who have been making dresses, 
overalls, work shirts, men’s clothing, 
underwear, hats and other wearing ap- 
parel have been shifted to war produc- 
tion. In the past these workers have 
kept America the best clothed nation in 
the world. Today they have on their 
hands a double job of outfitting our 
armed forces and of providing clothes 
for our civilian population. In this 
first volume of the series called “Labor 
in Twentieth Century America,” Dr. 
Seidman gives a readable, human, well- 
documented and up-to-date account of 
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the story of*unionism in the needle 
trades. 

This story of needle trades unions 
is one of the most dramatic and most 
impressive stories of the American 
labor movement. It is a story of im- 
migrant workers becoming American 
workers. It is the story of their rise 
from the sweatshop and oppression to 
healthy working conditions and demo- 
cratic collective bargaining. Above all, 
it is a story of change from industrial 
conflict to industry-wide union-man- 
agement cooperation. 

In Dr. Seidman’s own words, “in 
few industries have the unions, to so 
great an extent, won the confidence 
of the employers. However much gar- 
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ment workers may quarrel with par- 
ticular union policies or oppose partic- 
ular union demands, a surprisingly 
large percentage of them will agree 
that the unions have contributed enor- 
mously to the stabilization of their 
industries, the elimination of the worst 
practices and the raising of the level 
of competition. 

“Their criticism, frequently enough, 
is not that the unions have organized 
too extensively, but that non-union 
sections of the industry still exist, 
which compete unfairly with the union- 
ized segment.” 

Although his book doesn’t fully 
stress the impact of technological 
change upon the needle trades and its 
effect upon the patterns of industrial 
relations, Dr. Seidman gives a faith- 
ful and forceful account of the history 
of the garment unions, the growth of 
collective bargaining and the cultural, 
beneficial and cooperative activities of 


the unions. Dr. Seidman is right when 
he says: 

“To the immigrant workers who built 
the needle trades organizations union- 
ism has meant more than a business 
institution for getting higher wages and 
better working conditions. It has 
meant a social outlook, a way of life, 
a philosophy worthy of passionate de- 
votion. It has carried their hopes and 
their dreams, not merely for them- 
selves and their children, but for all 
workers, for society as a whole. It 
has been the social institution foremost 
in their thoughts, closest to their 
hearts. * * * 

“It is this conception of the labor 
movement, entertained by a high 
enough proportion of the membership 
to lend color and direction to the 
whole, that has been the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the needle trades 
unions.” 


WE WORK FOR THE FUTURE. By 
William Green. 72 pages. American 
Federation of Labor. Free. 
Organized labor has made a major 

contribution to America’s war pre- 
paredness. When Hitler first made 
his bid for world domination, trade 
unionists in all parts of the United 
States called for a constructive and 
practical program of intensive defense 
preparedness. Every union worker 
should know how the defense policies 
of the American Federation of Labor 
were formulated and what labor’s de- 
fense program has been. 

What is the true story about union 
initiation fees on defense contracts? 
What are the union dues and fees for 
and how are they handled by unions? 
What benefits do unions pay? What 
are the facts regarding strikes in de- 
fense industries, jurisdictional disputes 
and union apprenticeship policies ? 

President Green answers these ques- 
tions. His statements are backed up 
by facts from official sources. This 
straightforward report, this audit of 
organized labor’s participation in na- 
tional defense is required reading for 
every union member and every think- 
ing citizen. 

WAR LABOR POLICY. 11 pages. Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Free. 


The enemy attack on December 7, 
1941, brought a prompt and decisive 
response from the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor membership, five million 
strong. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor met in 
Washington on December 15 and for- 
mulated a declaration calling upon all 
American workers for service and sac- 
rifice for victory. 

Within a week of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor came this appeal to all labor 
to give unstintingly of its skill and 
productive capacity to sustain the 
American fighting forces in their battle 
with the enemy. It was at this meet- 
ing that the proposal to create a War 
Labor Board was formulated and ap- 
proved. 

On December 16 a further declara- 
tion of war labor policy was adopted 
by the officers of the Federation and 
the officers.of all affiliated national and 
international unions, also assembled in 


Washington. This conference declared 
that in the war crisis the one funda- 
mental need is for unity of action and 
that disunity means destruction. It 
called upon the working men and 
women of all America “to unite in 
unanimous support of the President of 
our nation and its allies for the prose- 
cution of total war and for the per- 
petuity and preservation of democracy 
here and throughout the world.” 

These historic declarations are pre- 
sented in full in this pamphlet, 


ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS CON- 
TAINED IN VINSON COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT REGARDING UNION FI- 
NANCES. By William Green. 5 pages. 
American Federation of Labor. Free. 


The Naval Affairs Investigating 
Committee of the House of Represent- 


Women in War Industry 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ment and labor representation, to effect 
the employment of available women 
before recruiting labor from the out- 
side. 

At the present time a more pressing 
problem confronting the natign is the 
training of women workers. Preju- 
dice and inertia wherever they exist 
must be swept away. 

Repercussions of Pearl Harbor were 
felt immediately in the factories and in 
the labor market. With a jerk the em- 
ployment picture shaped up with em- 
phasis on the need for trained women. 

The vocational defense training pro- 
gram made plans to meet this condi- 
tion, as have some of the plants now 
offering training. The Women’s Bu- 
reau urges that women be taught not 
only manipulative operations but such 
related skills as blueprint reading, shop 
mathematics, and the use of scales and 
micrometers. 

How do women stack up to men as 
workers? Lieutenant Colonel Joseph 
F. Battley, chief of the Labor Division 
of the Office of the Undersecretary of 
War, says: 

“Women can fill many types of jobs 
not only as well as men but better than 
men. In many other types of activity 
women can be substituted for men with 
relatively little difficulty.” 

A survey of California plants by the 
California Department of Employment 
showed that in every plant where 
women were employed there was an in- 
crease in production of work per hour. 

The Women’s Bureau met with its 
labor advisory committee and other au- 
thorities at a conference in January to 
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promote the use of women in war in- 
dustries. Many of the problems al- 
ready discussed here were considered. 
Resolutions passed on labor standards 
stressed the same wage rates for 
women as for men, including the en- 
trance rate; an eight-hour day, a 
maximum week not to exceed forty- 
eight hours, meal and rest periods dur- 
ing the day and one day of rest in 
seven. 

The double wage standard has been 
one of the most pernicious practices 
undermining labor standards. The 
Women’s Bureau feels that sex dis- 
crimination in wages is undemocratic 
and unbusinesslike, from the stand- 
point of men as well as women. If a 
job is worth $1.25 an hour when a 
man performs it, it tears down the 
structure of job values to allow a 
woman to do the same work at a cut 
rate. 

In this respect I wish to commend 
the American Federation of Labor for 
its progressive policy regarding women 
workers. It is indeed worthwhile for 
the unions to concern themselves with 
the welfare of women workers to as- 
sure fairness and adequate protection 
for them, and thereby uphold estab- 
lished labor standards. 

There are a few special problems 
connected with women on the job. For 
instance, women have a higher sus- 
ceptibility to certain poisons, such as 
benzene and lead. Also a woman’s 
physical strength is just over half that 
of a man, and some jobs are not con- 
sidered suitable for women workers on 
this account. 


atives, headed by Carl Vinson of Geor. 
gia, an anti-labor legislator, issued g 
report on January 19, 1942, which | 
made the allegation that organized labor 
profited from defense and war produe. 
tion. 

This was clearly an attempt to 
throw a smokescreen over the many 
instances of speculative war profiteer- 
ing on the part of war contractors 
whose cases were brought before the 
committee. 

In this concise, factual statement is- 
sued in reply to the Vinson Commit- 
tee’s accusation, President Green 
proves that “the committee’s conclu- 
sion that the American trade unions 
have sought to benefit from the defense 
program to the detriment of the public 
interest is utterly without warrant or 
substantiation.” 


The Bureau of Employment Security 
estimates that of 623 occupations in 
war industries, ‘only fifty-seven appear 
to be totally unsuited for women. A 
complete job analysis with a view to 
women’s suitability is being prepared 
by that bureau. 

The British experience with women 
workers affords a valuable index to 
possibilities in this country. They 
have long passed the stages of employ- 
ment still anticipated in America, and 
are working on 180-pound shells, mak- 
ing piston rods for locomotives, operat- 
ing fifteen-ton cranes, forging crank- 
shafts and setting large lathes. 

About the first of the year Miss 
Bertha Nienburg, assistant director of 
the Women’s Bureau, visited certain 
ordnance plants in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton, Canada, under the sponsorship of 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

Whether it is rifle manufacture in 
which there is mass production or anti- 
aircraft gun manufacturing in which 
each machine must be used to fashion 
many parts, Canadian women are ex- 
pected to carry the bulk of production 
work. 

This is largely machine-shop work 
and the final assembly of guns. The 
management expects girls to operate 
all but the heavier machines and to set 
them up. The girls are doing it. There 
is no thought in these Canadian plants 
of teaching a girl only one process on 
one machine. 

“The Canadian experience demon- 
strates,” Miss Nienburg reported, 
“that if the government, the manage- 
ment and the foreman want women to 
become valuable machine-shop work- 
ers, they become so very easily and in 
short time.” 

Now that the United States is at wat 
her women can do whatever falls to 
their lot, willingly and capably. 
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